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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE ‘GERUSALEMME 
CONQUISTATA.’ 

The poem which won for Tasso the laurel crown 
he was destined never to wear was not the ‘Geru- 
salemme Liberata,’ as is almost universally taken 
for granted, but the ‘Gerusalemme Conquistata, 
in which the former work is so expurgated, ampli- 
fied, and remodelled, as almost entirely to lose its old 
identity. Tasso’s critics, as a rule, have condemned 
the metamorphosed epic with a vigour and courage 
which would have been more judiciously applied to 
the task of reading it. So considerable a poet as 
Tasso is seldom altogether wrong in his estimate of 
his own works; and if the unprejudiced reader 
finds it hard to acquiesce in the author’s emphatic 
preference of the “reformed” ‘Jerusalem,’ he will 
at least find in it much that is novel to like, and 
— still more to admire. However this may 

, the ‘Conquistata’ in any form is interesting 
as well as rare, and a somewhat more detailed and 
accurate account than I have been able to find 
elsewhere of its various early issues as a separate 
work may not be unacceptable to the readers of 
‘N. & 

1, Di | Gervsalemme | Conquistata | de! Sig. Torquato 
Taeso | Libri xxiiii, | All’ Ill™° et Rev™° Sigre | Il Signor 
| Cinthio Aldobrandini, | Card. di San Giorgio. | [ Por- 
trait of Tasso} In Roma, Presso 
Guglielmo Facciotti. | Con Privilegi di N. 8, della 
Serenissima Republica di Vinetia, | & di tutti gli altri 
Principi d’ Italia, 


The comma after “Aldobrandini” is accidentally 
raised about an eighth of an inch above its proper 
place. The portrait, a three-quarter head, laureated 
and with a ruff, looking to right, is in a plain wide 
oval, and fairly engraved on copper. 4to. Exclusive 
of the title-leaf, there are ten pages, not numbered, 
of preliminary matter. The text occupies pp. 1-290, 
and at the end is a leaf containing “ Emendationi” 
on recto, and the licence on verso. 

The preliminary matter consists of a dedication 
of the work, by Angelo Ingegneri, to Cardinal 
Cinthio Aldobrandini, dated November 10, 1593, 
with Tasso’s canzone on Cinthio’s elevation to 
the cardinalate. The dedication is headed by a 
woodcut running all across the page, representing 
Apollo crowning the poet, and commences with a 
fine woodcut initial. The licence at the end of 
the volume is dated “Rome 13. Kal. Novembris, 
1592,” and signed ‘‘Lelius Peregrinus, Doctor 
Theol. manu propria,” on behalf of “F, Bartholo- 
mus de Miranda ¢.¢., “Sacri Palatii 
Magistri.” Across the top of the first page of the 
text runs a woodcut of Apollo and the Muses. 
The poem is printed in double columns, five 
stanzas to a column, in italic, and the stanzas are 
not numbered. Each book begins with a woodcut 
initial, and all except the first are headed by a 
small woodcut cherub. 

In a copy I possess, apparently perfect as it left 
the original binder’s hands, the preliminary matter 
is wanting. As the text seems to have been in 
type several months, at least, before Cinthio re- 
ceived the cardinal’s hat, it is exceedingly probable 
that several copies, of which this is one, were in 
circulation before any dedication had been finally 
decided on. It is worth note, too, that in the 
dedication Ingegneri claims to have been the first 
to publish “questo bellissimo libro Valtra volta 
ch’ egli usci di mano all’ Autore,” in reference, 
apparently, to some early edition of the ‘Liberata’ 
I have not been able to identify. 

One copy of this edition in the British Museum 
is of singular interest as containing a stanza on 
the fly-leaf in Tasso’s own handwriting, hitherto, I 
believe, unpublished. A note, however, by Panizzi 
intimates that the volume was purchased for the 
Museum at the Bright sale in 1845, so that the 
existence of the lines has been long known, and is 
probably somewhere recorded. As far as I am 
able to decipher them, for the hand is pathetically 
blurred and shaky, they run as follows :— 

Il Poema al Sigr Stanslao Rescio, Nuntio Ili. 
Rescio, s’io passero |’alpestre monte 
Portato a volo da Toscani carmi, 
Quanto dird con vergognosa fronte 
Dove ha tanti il tuo Re cavalli et armi? 
Altri di voi gia ecrive, altri racconte 
L’antiche imprese e le scolpisce in marmi. 
Ne taccia a tanti Regi onde rimbomba 
Non minor fama ma gia stanca tromba 

Torq’? Tasso con propria mano, 
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At the bottom of the title, in another hand, most 
bably Reszki’s own, is written, “Ab auctore, 

eapoli 1595.” 

I give as near an approximation to a literal 
rendering of the lines as I can in equivalent Eng- 
lish metre :— 

The Poem to Signor Stanislas Reszki, Most Illustrious 
Ambassador. 
If, borne on wings of Tuscan song, even now 

I fly beyond yon Alpine summits hoary, 

What, Reszki, shall I say, with shamefast brow, 

Fronting such steeds and arms, thy Prince's glory? 
Others there be to write of you, I trow, 

To tell, to carve in stone your antique story. 

Mute be the trump that wont as loud to blow 
For kings as great! ‘Tis weary, long ago ! 
Torquato Tasso with his own hand. 

A MS. note in a much later hand, on the other 
side of the leaf, refers the reader to Serassi’s ‘ Life 
of Tasso,’ Rome, 1785, for an account of Reszki 
(if that be the correct form of the name) and his 
friendship with Tasso. He was a Polish abbot, 
formerly secretary to Cardinal Hosius, whose works 
he published, afterwards employed on sundry 
diplomatic missions by Stephen Bathori and Sigis- 
mund III., Kings of Poland. In 1595 he was 
representative of the latter, at that time King of 
Sweden as well as Poland, at the court of Naples, 
where he died some three years later. As Tasso 
died April 25, 1595, the year in which this volume 
was given to Reszki, the stanza is certainly among 
the last, and may not improbably be the very last, 
ever written by the unhappy poet. 

Sepastian Evans. 
(To be continued.) 


LAPP FOLK-TALES, 
THE ULTA* GIRL. 


There were once two boys who fell in love with 
the same girl. When the spring came the boys and 
the girl went with some other people to an island 
far out in the sea to fish. There were houses built 
for the fishermen on the island, and this place had 
always been known as a good fishing place. They 
stopped there till autumn. The girl and the two 
boys lived in the same house and fished from the 
same boat, After a time one of the boys saw that 
the girl did not like him so much as his com- 
panion. This made him very sad, and so he began 
to consider how he could get rid of his rival. When 
they were going to set out for home the boy so 
arranged it that they three were the last to leave 
the fishing place. hen they had put all in the 
boat and were ready the boy said (the one the girl 
did not like) to his comrade, ‘Oh! I have forgotten 
my knife in the cottage, run up and fetch it for 
me.” He did so, not suspecting anything ; but he 
had not gone far before his companion pushed the 


* Friis, ‘ Lappiske Eventyr,’ No. 7, ‘ Ulta-Pigen.’ 


boat from land and rowed away with the girl. So 
he was left alone with nothing but the knife his 
comrade left. He made a bow, with which he shot 
shore birds, and roasted them at his fire; and so 
he lived till Christmas. On Christmas Eve he col- 
lected a great pile of fire-wood and made a large 
heap outside the door, in order to be able to rest 
during the Christmas time. In the evening, when 
all the wood was ready, he sat down for a moment 
outside the door and looked longingly towards the 
mainland. Suddenly he saw a boat coming towards 
the island. The boy was delighted when he saw 
that some one was coming. But when the boat 
came nearer he saw that it was a beautiful one; 
and when it came to the land and the people got 
out he saw they were not “right people ”* (Alb- 
maolbmuk), but Ultat people. He therefore crept 
behind the wood pile and hid himself so that he 
could watch them. So they all got out, and amongst 
the women were two girls very beautiful, and hand- 
somely d Each of them carried a provision 
bag in her hand. When they had carried all their 
goods up to the cottage and all was done, the two 
girls came out to look around, and at once dis- 
covered the boy as he sat behind the wood stack. 
At first they were a little afraid, and were going to 
run away, but as the boy lay still they went nearer, 
and began to titter and giggle at him. The boy 
had a pin in his sleeve, and when they were run- 
ning round him and pushing him he prickedyt one 
of them in the hand so that it began to bleed. Then 
she began to weep and wail. The people came out 
from the cottage to see what was the matter, and 
when they saw the boy they ran in again very 
quickly. Each one seized what he could of his 
goods and went away, and people, goods, and boats 
disappeared in the twinkling of an eye. But a bunch 
of keys was left on the table, and the girl who the 
boy had pricked stood there alone, for she was 
powerless and could not move. 

** Now that you have pricked me and made me 
bleed, you must take me for your wife,” said the girl. 

“Oh, yes! why not?” said the boy. “I will 
willingly do that. But how do you think we can 
live here through the winter ?” 


* “Albma, imprimis in compositionibus usitatum; 
verus, quod re vera est. Albmaolmus, verus homo (opp 
inferis) et virkeligt Menneske, et jordist Vaesen (modsat 
Underjordist).” See Friis, ‘Lexicon Lapponicum, ® 
most valuable work, 

+ Ulta=Huldre, i.¢., fairy. See Friis, ib. 

{ Drawing blood as a means of obtaining power, cf.‘ N.& 
Q.,’ 6t 8. x. 23. The same incident occurs in the follow- 
ing Lapp stories, among others, which I hope to contribute 
to these pages: * Goveiter Girls,’ Friis, No. 14, where a man 
seizes one of the girls and holds her until he pricks ber 
wrist, and so conquers her; and in the ‘Sun’s Sister, 
Friis, No. 44; also the Magyar ‘ Knight Rose,’ Kriza, vi.; 
Folk-lore Record, vol. v. p. 156, and Feb., 1883, p. 58; 
Henderson, ‘ Folk-lore of the Northern Counties,’ p. 181 
oe ; also a curious notice in Die Gartenlaube, Dec., 
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“That need not trouble you,” said the girl. “If 

1 but promise to have me for your wife you will 
rich,” 

The boy promised to do so, and so they lived 
together on the island till spring, when people came 
to the island again, with whom they went to the 
mainland. 

‘* Where shall we go now?” said the girl. 

“T don’t know,” replied the boy; “but what do 

ou think about it?” The girl said she would 
like to live in the same place as her parents, if he 
did not object. “ Why not ?” said the boy; and so 
they set off together and looked for a suitable 
dwelling-place. “‘ Mark out a place for the house,”* 
said his wife, “large or small as you wish it to be.” 
And the boy drew it. 

When night fell the girl said, “If you hear any 
noise during the night you must not get up or look 
to see what it is.” 

In the night he heard a terrible noise of building 
and hammering, but he did not move. In the 
morning when he and his wife got up they saw 
that the house stood all ready from roof to 
threshold. 

“Now you can draw out the plan for a cow 
house,” said the girl; “ but do not make it too large 
or too small.” The boy did so, and during the 
night he heard the noise of building again ; and 
in the morning the building stood complete, with 
stalls, pails, and collars, but there were no cows. 

Then she told him to draw the plan of a store- 
house as large as he wished it to be. When this 
was ready the girl asked him to go with her to her 
parents, and so they went together and stayed for 
some time there. When they were about to return 
his wife said to him, “ When we have said ‘ Good 
bye’ and are all ready to set off take care and step 
over the thresholdt as quickly as possible.” The 
boy did so, and scarcely had stepped over it before 
the girl’s father threw a large hammer after him; 


* In a Magyar tale, ‘ Fairy Elizabeth,’ Kriza, xv., a 
giant draws in the dust the figures of horses, carriages, 
footmen, &c., and they all appear forthwith; a foal 
arises out of the sand in like manner in ‘ Stupid Peter.’ 
Vernaleken, ‘In the Land of Marvels,’ with which may 
be compared a somewhat similar incident in the Finnish 
‘Merestii-nousija Neito, Suomen Kansan Satuja ja 
Tarinoita, I. Oza., viii. In another Finnish story 
which I have heard (‘The Golden Bird’) a wolf by 
“as somersaults raises a shopfull of valuable articles, 


¢ The threshold plays an important part in folk-lore, 
vide ‘N, & Q.,’ 6! S. viii. 201, 344. In a Magyar story 
entitled ‘ The Pelican,’ the hero, who is in eearch of the 
wondrous bird, is commanded to step “over the thres- 
hold” when he comes to the building where it is kept. 
Cf. the custom of pouring hot water on the threshold 
when the bride leaves her parents’ house for the honey- 
moon, “to keep the pot boiling,” or that there may be 
another wedding soon, which I have seen done within 
the last month. According to the Magyar peasants, if 
& hatchet is stuck into the threshold in stormy weather 
the hail clouds will roll away, 


and if he had not been over both of his legs would 
have been knocked off in the twinkling of an eye. 
When they had gone a short way the girl said, 
“You must not on any account look behind you,* 
till we get home, whatever you hear or feel.” 

The boy promised not to do so, but when they 
came to the house door he could resist no longer, 
and so turned round; and lo! a great herd of 
cows was coming, which his father and mother in- 
law had sent after him, and only half of them were 
inside the gate, and in a moment all those which 
were outside vanished. They then went to the priest 
and got married, had children, and lived happily 
and well. The only thing the man did not like 
was that his wife sometimes disappeared without 
his knowing whither she went. One day, as he 
was bewailing over it, his wife (who loved him) 
said, “ Dear husband, if you do not like me going 
away you must knock a nail into the threshold,t 
and then I cannot go out or in unless you like.” 

W. Henry Jones, 

Mumby Vicarage, Alford. 


‘Lire or O’Connett.’—As it is always well 
to be accurate, I would suggest that in future 
editions of Mr. J. A. Hamilton’s recent and read- 
able ‘Life of O’Connell’ (“Statesmen Series,” 
W. H. Allen & Co.) a few things might be cor- 
= At pp. 6 and 77 Sheil’s name is spelt 
“Shiel.” 

P. 114. “He wrote on December 3, 1830, to his 
correspondent Dr. MacHale, R.C. Archbishop of 
Taam.” Dr. MacHale did not become Archbishop 
of Tuam until four years later. 

P. 115. O'Connell did not seek to avert his 
prosecution in 1831 by offering to abandon “ Re- 
peal,” as letters before me show. 

P. i44. Mr. Hamilton quotes from Macmillan, 
vol. xxiii. p. 222, an important anecdote of 
O'Connell by John Ball. I have searched Mac- 


* Looking behind, cf.‘N. & Q.,’ 6S. viii. 443; ix. 
442. In the Magyar story ‘Fairy Elizabeth,’ Kriza, 
* Vadrézsék,’ xv., the hero is ordered not to look back. 
Cf. also the Lapp stories ‘ Jaetten og Veslegutten ’ and 
* Bondesinnen, Kongesiinnen og Solens Sister,’ Friis, 
Nos. 18 and 44; also Rink, ‘ Tales of the Esquimaux,’ 
‘The Revived who came to the Underground People,’ 

. 300; Gregor., ‘ Folk-lore ef North-East Scotland,’ 
Polk-lore Society, 1881, P- 91; Stokes, ‘Indian Fairy 
Tales,’ ‘ The Bél Princess,’ p. 140 and note p. 283; and 
Hofberg, ‘Svenska Signer,’ ‘Soasa-frun.’ I have heard 
the same in the folk-lore of the inhabitants of Holder- 
ness, Finland, Sweden, Hungary, Algeria, and this in my 
own parish. 

+ For the power of steel or iron see‘ N. & Q, 
6th 8. viii. , 344, 444; x. 408, note; and Naake’s 
‘Slavonic Tales,’ p. 17, ‘The Demon’s Dance’ (from 
the Polish), According to a Magyar superstition a 
knife stuck into a slice of garlic and placed under the 
pillow of a woman in child-bed is an effective remedy 
against the baby being exchanged by the witches. See 
Varga Janos, ‘A Babonak Kinyve.’ 
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millan, vol. xxiii, page by page, but no such | O’Connell should be acknowledged as from Mel- 
anecdote appears in that volume. bourne’s ‘ Life,’ vol. ii. p. 119. 


P. 199. It was not Maurice, but Morgan, 
O’Connell who received the appointment of Regis- 
trar of Deeds. 

P, 204. Mrs. O’Connell did not die in 1826, nor 
until ten years later. 

P. 207. For “ Romayne” read Ronayne. 

P, 212. The alleged fight with a fishfag in the 
street happened not to O’Oonnell, but has been 
attributed to Curran. Madden, in the ‘ Revelations 
of Ireland,’ was the first writer who fell into this 
mistake. That O’Connell has been wronged is 
made clear by a “mem.” in the autograph of his 
daughter, the late Mrs. FitzSimon, and which can 
be furnished if desired :— 

“A statesman and an orator [writes Mr. Hamilton], a 
King’s Counsel learned in the law, and the leader of his 
people, who could publicly, and without any sense of re- 
serve, engage in a duel of abuse with a fishfag in the 
streets of Dublin,* and enjoy his own and his friends’ con- 
gratulations upon the happy epithets ‘ Whiskey-drinking 
parallelogram ’ and ‘ Porter-swiping similitude,’ &c., was 
to them an unintelligible paradox.” 

As well it might be. 

P. 191. “Her 

[O’Connell} allay 


rsistent refusals to marry him 

neither his passion or his dis- 
turbance of mind.” Is Mr. Hamilton quite sure 
that she ever was asked? The lady still lives, 
O’Connell’s family have always denied that any 
truth whatever nestled in this love story. O’Con- 
nell’s age was seventy-one at the time. 

P. 195. “ Maurice (his uncle) was at first deeply 
offended at the match, but presently became re- 
coneiled to it.” This refers to his love “ match” 
in 1802. The uncle lived near a quarter of a 
century after Dan’s marriage, and left away from 
him a large share of property which otherwise 
should have been his. 

P. 201. “He also sat to Duval and Wilkie.” 
Query Hayden, who describes the sitting in his 
* Diary.’ 

P. 211. “ Theodore Grenville ceased to visit the 
house of a friend because he dreaded meeting 
O'Connell there.” The authority for this is an 
oral statement from Lord Lansdowne, printed in 
*Melbourne’s Life’ (vol. ii. p. 119), and Lord 
Lansdowne calls him Thomas Grenville. 

P. vii. Cloncurry’s ‘Personal Reminiscences,’ 
which is quoted, should be ‘Personal Recollec- 
tions.’ 


A large array of authorities are honestly ac- 
knowledged by Mr. Hamilton. He might, per- 
haps, add that the curious anecdote about O’Con- 
nell at the period of the Irish Rebellion (p. 11) 
has been derived from ‘The Informers of 1798,’ 
p. 307, Dublin, 1865; and Grenville ceasing to 
visit Lansdowne House from a dread of meeting 


W. J. Firzparrick, F.S.A, 


Sm Tomas Asyey’s Thomas 
Abney deserves honourable remembrance as a man 
of uprightness and decision and asa City functionary, 
as well as in connexion with the name of Dr. Isaac 
Watts. Through his marriage with Mary Gunston 
Sir Thomas became po of the mansion at 
Stoke Newington, which was pulled down on the 
formation of the Abney Park Cemetery, and it is 
generally known that in the same house Dr. Watts 
was for many years the welcome guest and friend 
of the Abney family. There are notices of the 
worthy knight in many books, but I have not met 
with any printed record of his burial or epitaph. 
There is, however, among some MS. relics which 
have come to my hands, a rough draft (Dr. Watts’s 
autograph) of the following, with a note that it 
was “ written to be inscribed near the grave of Sir 
Thomas Abney in the corner of St. Mich. [sic] 
Cornhill” :— 

“ Near this place lye y* Remains of S* Thomas Abney 
Kn‘, who was chosen by bis fellow-citizens Sheriff and 
Alderman of London 1693, Lord Mayor 1700, Repre- 
sentative in Parliam'1701. In all which posts of Trust 
& Honor he ever approv’d himself a strenuous assertor and 
supportt of the Protestant Religion, the Liberties of his 
Country, and the Reformation of Manners, His public& 
private Vertues, too numerous to be included in this 
narrow Monument of his Death, are represented to y* 
world in the Memoirs of his Life. He departed Feb, 6% 
1721/2, a generall Loss to his Countrey & a grief to all 
good men, even in the 83rd year of his age.” 

Possibly there may have been some objection to 
placing such an epitaph for a Nonconformist in a 
parish church ; for together with the above I find, 
in the handwriting of Watts’s “trusty and diligent” 
amanuensis, Joseph Parker, the subjoined more 
colourless inscription :— 

“In Memory of St Thomas Abney K‘ and Alderman 
of London, who died 6% Febry 1721/2. Also of his 
Daughters, M'* Sarah Abney, who died 19 March 1731/2 
and M™ Mary Pickard, who died Febry 1737 [zic].” 
Annexed are a careful plan and memorandum by 
the same hand, headed “St. Peter’s, Cornhill, 17 
& 18 Sept., 1772,” and setting forth that “the 
leaden coffins of Sir Thomas Abney, Mrs. Sarah 
Abney, and Mrs. Pickard are placed one upon an- 
other according to this description, the top of Mrs. 
Pickard’s coffin 3 ft, 8in. deep from the surface.” 
The interments are shown to be near the south 
wall, and 7 ft. Gin. from the east wall of the 
church. 

Dr. Watts published a funeral sermon for “Mrs. 
Sarah Abney, preached at Theobalds April 2. 
1732.” It is dedicated “to the Lady Abney, 
mother of the deceased, and to Mrs. Mary Abney 
and Mrs, Elizabeth Abney, her two surviving 
sisters.” Mrs, Pickard was the wife of Jocelyn 


Pa . In Cork, according to the published account, such as 
1 


Pickard, Esq. Their marriage, in July, 1737, is 
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recorded in Gent. Mag., vii. 450. Jocelyn Pickard 
was living, and named as a legatee in the will of 
his sister-in-law, Elizabeth Abney, June 10, 1782. 
That lady (I may incidentally “make a note”) 
died August 20 in the same year, and was buried, 
at her own request, by her mother in Stoke 
Newington Church. Many years ago, on some 
repairs being done, the vault was opened, and the 
brass plate on Elizabeth Abney’s coffin removed. 
After remaining for some time “‘in private hands,” 
it was placed as a mural tablet in the church. 

On inquiry I cannot Jearn that there is now any 
inscription to the memory of Sir Thomas Abney, 
or any trace of the name on the floor or walls of 
St. Peter's, Cornhill; but I am told that about 
sixteen years ago “a good deal was done in the 
church,” that many of the stones had sunk and 
were broken, and that “pieces of flagstone were 
put down where necessary.” 

The good doctor’s “S. Mich.” was a. mistake, as 
appears by the St. Peter’s register. The “Memoirs” 
of Sir Thomas referred to are, I presume, those 
appended to his funeral sermon by Mr. Jeremiah 
Smith, published under the title of ‘ The Magistrate 
and the Christian.’ See Milner’s ‘ Life of Watts,’ 
p- 381; also pp. 309-311. 

Isit possible that there is not remainingin the City 
of London any monumental record of Sir Thomas 
Abney? If so, the above scraps mav be worthy 
of preservation in the imperishivio pages of 
‘'N. & Q.’ &. W. Rix. 


Beccles, 


Tae Hornet or Josnva xxiv. 12.—The Rev. 
W.E. Buck ey, writing underthe headir< of‘ Battle 
gained by the help of a Flight of Locusts’ (7" 8. 
vy. 75), understands this word in the literal sense, 
and I have, till very lately, done the same. The 
late David Burnett, in his interesting little work 
on ‘Recent Egyptian Discoveries concerning 
Joseph, Moses, and the Exodus,’ p. 50, states that 
the kings of Egypt 
“carried their banner, on which was emblazoned a 
hornet, into Philistia, along the sea coasts of Palestine 
to Hamath, and even to the homes of the Hittites 
slong the banks of the Orontes...... The Hornet sur- 
mounts the names of the two kings on our London 
obelisk, and these two very kings leave records of 
their conquests in Palestine, fulfilling the words of the 
Lord as recorded in Exodus xxiii. 28-30,‘ And I will 
send hornets before thee, which shall drive out the 
—. the Canaanite, and the Hittite from before 


Joun P, 
Hilfield, Yateley, Hants. 


Morris Dancers 1x Hype Parx.—The many 
interesting papers that have of late appeared re- 
calling scenes and incidents of the Queen’s corona- 
tion fifty years ago are (so far as I have seen) 
defective in making no mention of the morris 
dancers in Hyde Park. My recollections of the 


event have been delightfully revived by recent 
readings, and once more the joyous celebration is 
before me. I see the park a dusty field, with not 
a blade of grass upon it, and I hear my father say, 
in accordance with the belief prevailing, that the 
grass would grow all the better for being thus de- 
stroyed. And amongst the things that then sur- 
prised me were the morris dancers, that I had read 
of and had never till then seen. There could be no 
mistake, I should now say, about their genuine- 
ness, for they were clad as peasants, and all their 
ways consorted with their new and nicely-trimmed 
smocks and their well-tanned faces. The dancers 
had at least two distinct styles, which I now con- 
jecture were representative of two far removed 
provinces, for the two styles were accompanied 
with distinctive habiliments. In each case the 
music consisted of pipe and tabor. One set struck 
short staves at a certain turn in the dance, when 
the dancers stood in two ranks face to face. The 
other set struck white handkerchiefs, which were 
thrown out by a trick of the hand so as to acquire 
momentary rigidity. I speak of two sets, because 
I saw only two styles ; but there were many com- 
panies, and many provinces may have been repre- 
sented. If only two styles of dancing were seen, 
one might be able to name the counties that sup- 
plied them. This note may arouse better memories 
of the morris dancing at the coronation fair than 
can now be commanded by 
Surrtey Hrsserp. 


Daniet De For.—The annexed extract from 
the register of Aske’s Hospital may refer to the 
author of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ or to his eldest 
son :— 

“1720. De Foe and Webb. Daniel De Foe of St 
Michael's, Cornhill, and Mary Webb of St Mary, Alder- 
manbury, were married Mar. 29, 1720, in Esq Aske’s 
Chapel, at Hoxton, by license from the AB of Cant. 

Henry Vaughan.” 
Danie. HipweEt. 
34, Myddelton Square, W.C. 


A Noveuisr’s Aritametic.—In Dickens’s 
Christmas number ‘ Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions’ 
one of the tales, ‘To be taken in Water,’ describes 
the adventures of a clerk who was travelling 
through France in charge of “a quarter of a mil- 
lion” in specie. He had it “in two iron boxes, en- 
closed in leather to look like samples.” The French 
porters seem to have noticed that the boxes were 
heavy, but managed them well enough, two porters 
to each box. 

My copy of ‘Dr. Marigold’ has a marginal anno- 
tation by an impatient reader, “Bosh! A quarter 
of a million in gold coin would weigh upwards of 
two tons.” The calculation does not seem to be 
quite accurate, but it would weigh about 1 ton 
17 cwt. avoirdupois. A thief who got at the boxes 
is described in the story as stopped in making his 
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way out of a window with a carpet bag, half full of 
sovereigns. The annotator reckons again, from the 
description of the bag, that it must have weighed 
5 cwt. One wonders that errors so easily notice- 
able escaped the sharp editorial eye of Charles 
Dickens. Rosert 


Provers.—In reading ‘ The Saint’s Daily Exer- 
cise’ of that interesting old Puritan John Preston, 
“D* in Divinity, Chaplaine in ordinary to his 
Majesty, Master of Emmanuel Colledge, in Cam- 
bridge and sometimes Preacher of Lincolnes Inne,” 
I have met with the following proverb, which you 
must permit me to ensbrine in your pages. The 
author is contending that the time spent in prayer 
does not hinder worldly business, and uses the fol- 
lowing comparisons :— 

“You know [he says, that] the baiting of the horse 
hinders not the journey, and the oyling of the wheel, and 
the whetting of the sithe, though there be a stop in the 
work for a time, yet, as our common saying ie, ‘a whet is 
no let,’ and the doing of this is no impediment.”—Third 
edition, 1629, p. 32. : 
Preston’s writings, though very inferior thereto, 
have a certain likeness to a book he never can 
have read, the ‘Christian Perfection ’ of Alphonsus 
Rodriguez. Anthony Wood mentions him (‘ Ath. 
Ox.,’ i. ; ‘ Fasti,’ 183), and tells his readers that his 
life was written by Thomas Ball. I have not seen 
this. As he was, according to the above authority, 
buried at Fawsley, in Northamptonshire, it is pos- 
sible he may have been a native of that county. 
Wherever his early years were spent, his writings 
show him to have been well acquainted with rural 
concerns. ASTARTE. 


Curious Eriraras.—The following epitaphs 
from Foston-on-the-Wolds churchyard, in Driffield, 
may be interesting, and I am indebted to the Rev. 
W. H. Higgins for them -—- 


In M of 
John Chambers of Great Kelk 
Who by natural propensity 
To the medicinal duty 
Apply* himeelf to the study 
And practise thereof 
In which he had great success 
He cured the diseases of many 
of his afflicted neighbors 
When their condition seemed 
Past all hopes of cure 
He died the 15" day of August 
1785 aged 81 years. 

In Memory of Matthew Robinson 
Remember me as you pass by 
As you are now, so once was I 
As | am now, so soon you' be 
Prepare yourselves to follow me 
For in a grave I die 
Not far from where I lie. 


Mr. Robinson was, I suppose, sexton at Foston, 
and I am told he was digging a mr. and whilst 
so doing fell dead into it. . BerHect. 


Enotanp a Nation or 
expression is one of the many sayings attributed to 
the first Napoleon; but it certainly did not originate 
with him. In answer to a correspondent in ‘N. & 
Q.’ (5" 8. vi. 420) it was stated that Dean Tucker, 
in one of his tracts (1766), had said, “And what 
is true of a shopkeeper is true of a shop-keeping 
nation”; and again, Adam Smith, in his ‘ Wealth 
of Nations’ (1775, and in octavo edition, 1802, 
ii. 439), said, “To found a great empire for the 
sole purpose of raising up a people of customers 
may at first sight appear a project fit only for a 
nation of shopkeepers.” In neither of these cases, 
however, was the term “shopkeeper” applied con- 
temptuously. This was reserved for Barére, one 
of the most infamous scoundrels that ever existed. 
In the reply above noticed (5 S. vi. 420) it is 
stated that Barére, in speaking on June 18, 1794, 
about the naval action which had been fought on 
the Ist of that month, said, “Let Pitt then 
boast of this victory to his nation of shopkeepers 
(sa nation boutiquiére).” There is here a trifling 
error. re’s speech was delivered in the 
National Convention on June 16. He actually 
had the impudence to describe the battle as a 
French victory, whereas, in fact, six French ships 
had been taken, and two sunk. This speech is re- 
ported in the ‘ Political State of Europe,’ &c., 1794, 
p. 27. 

This work I believe is very scarce. My set 
consists of 10 vols. 8vo., 1792-6. My friend 
Mr. Madan tells me there is not a copy in the 
Bodleian nor in the British Museum, nor is it 
mentioned by Watt or by Lowndes; but there 
are nine volumes of the series in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh. How many volumes were 
published ? J. Drxoy, 


Bry1ov.—Julien Viaud, writing under the nom 
de plume of Pierre Loti, has the following para- 
graphs in his (very overrated) story ‘Mon Frére 
Yves, 1883 :— 

P. 25. “Ils chantaient, ces matelots, A tue-téte, avec 
une sorte d’accent naif, des choses 4 faire frémir—ou 
bien des airs du Midi, des chansons basques,—surtout, 
de tristes mélopées bret » qui blaient de vieux 
airs de biniou [the italics are his] Iéguée par l'antiquité 
celtique.” 

P. 287. “A Pleugastel nous avons trouvé une féte de 
village......sur une place isolée les binious bretons son- 
naient un air du temps passé ; des gens en vieux costume 
dansaient & cette musique centenaire.” 

P. 390. Describing another village festival, he 
uses biniou convertibly with cornemuse. 

If any puzzled student of future time consults 
‘N. & Q.’ to know the meaning of biniow it is not 
probable he should divine that it is indexed under 
the heading ‘ Victor Hugo.’ Allow me, therefore, 
to put my contribution to the literature of the 
word under a self-heading, and at the same time to 
refer for further information about it to 7" 8. v. 
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412, and thus save the useful information there 


from oblivion. R. H. Busx. 
16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Moncettam Lapipgam.—In a De Banco Roll, 
Mich. 18-19 Edward I., is set forth a boundary 
— between two owners of land in Northum- 
berland, and in the statement of the boundary 
by one of the parties to the suit the above ex- 
pression is used thus, “Usq’ q*ndam Muncellam 
lapideam in Oseleye.” Can any of your readers 
give a translation of “muncellam”? It is not to 
be found in Ducange’s ‘Glossary.’ It has been 
suggested that it means a “boundary stone” or 
“mere-stone,” or is some local term Latinized. 
Could it possibly mean an enclosed place for sheep 
or cattle, such as is found under the name of a 
“stell” on the Northumberland moors at the 
present day, and be derived from cella, “a place 
for the abode of cattle” (vid. Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’), and munio, “I defend or protect” ? 
Hence “‘ muncellam lapideam,” a place for cattle 
surrounded by a stone wall—what would be now 
called a “stell” in that county. I might mention 
that the name ‘‘ Oseleye” exists to this day as 
Ewesley, a hamlet, or rather farm, on which are 
three old camps (vid. Hodgson, ‘History of North- 
umberland, part ii. vol. i., “Addenda to Hartburn 
Parish ”). Ceci H. Sp. Percevat. 

Henbury, Bristol, 


James Green.—Can any of your correspondents 
tell me anything about James Green, who had 
something to do with a curious and, I believe, 
now valueless work :— 

“ Poetical Sketches of Scarborough. [Illustrated by 
Twenty-one Engravings of Humorous Subjects coloured 
from Original Designs made upon the Spot by J. Green 
and Etched by T. Rowlandson. Second edition. London, 
Printed for R. Ackerman, 101, Strand, 1813, by J. Diggins, 
St. Anne's Lane”? 

The dedication is as follows:—“ With sentiments of 
grateful respect for his valuable assistance this work 
is inscribed to the Rev. Francis Wrangham, Vicar of 
Hunmanly, near Scarborough, by his much obliged 
humble servant, James Green.” Was J. Green 
& native of Scarborough? The plates in the book 
are curious but broad, and the letterpress is dull; 
and I believe the book is worth about 1/.—at least 
am informed. W. 

ise. 


Device Wantep FoR TRE PorcH oF A 
Country House.—Can any of your readers sug- 
gest a device for carving on a red brick slab over 


the porch of a country house, which is now being 
completed? The entire structure is red brick. 
There is already a frieze carved in figures under 
the eaves. I wish to avoid heraldic emblem. Some 
device expressing welcome or, as the owner’s ante- 
cedents are naval, a haven might be appropriate. The 
size of slab left for carving is 3 ft. 6 in. a 6 in. 


“Map as A Hatrer.”—I cut the following 
from the Globe of July 16 :— 

‘Who knows the origin of the phrase ‘As mad as a 
hatter’? The Daily Chronicle enlightens the world thus, 
on the authority of a correspondent :—The proverbial 
madness of hatters is said to be derived from ‘the 
candidature of Mr. Harris, elected at the head of the 
poll for Southwark nearly sixty years ago, and to the 
surprise of everybody. He was a hatter in the Borough, 
and proved to be out of his mind.’ We shall not be sur- 
prised if this explanation produces others; for most 
sayings of that sort have more than one alleged origin.” 
But should it not be “ Mad as an adder,” mad 
being used for venomous, as a dog is venomous 
when mad? The kindred saying “ Mad as a March 
hare” should also be “ Mad as a marsh hare,” 
driven to desperation through failing to find cover. 

MasKELL, 


3" 8, v, 24, 64, 125; 4th iii, 64, 158; 5% 8, xii, 
78. 


Hammonds or Yorks.—Can 
any one give me information about this family, 
especially the branch that settled at Selby about 
1690, then went to York, and later on settled at 
Hull? & Wi 


Gataker.—Johnson, in his ‘ Butler’ (‘ Lives of 
the Poets,’ 1781), i. 291, says :— 

“He that reads Gataker upon ‘Lots’ may see how 
much learning and reason one of the first scholars of 
his age thought necessary, to prove that it was no 
crime to throw a die, or play at cards, or to hide a 
shilling for the reckoning.” 

Will some one conversant with Gataker’s ‘ Lots’ be 
so obliging as to say whether Johnson is referring 
to an exact passage in it, and to unfold the mean- 
ing of ‘‘ to hide a shilling for the reckoning +! 

R. F. 8. 


Sim Scrore Hows, Kyt.—A MS. journal for- 
merly belonging to Sir Scrope Howe (afterwards 
created Viscount Howe), of Langor, co. Notts, and 
recently restored to the present representative of 
the family, Earl Howe, has a note, “I was Knighted 
March y® 16. 1662”; but Le Neve, in his ‘ Book 
of Knights,’ gives the date as March 11. Which 
authority is to be accepted as correct ? 

Daniet 

31, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


IniTtats AFTER Names.—Q. V. rightly observes 
(ante, p. 474) that P.C.C. is the English form equi- 
valent to the Latin one C.P.C. This remark re- 
minds me to ask two queries. 1. Is it now, or 
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was it at any former time, customary to distinguish 
the graduates of Oxford and Cambridge by writing 
B.A. or M.A. after the names of the former, and 
A.B. or A.M. after the latter? My father, a Cam- 
bridge Johnian and mathematician, used to write 
himself A.M. to the day of his death, some five 
years ago, at the age of eight-six. He was wont 
pleasantly to jeer me, as an Oxford graduate and 
classman in Lit, Hum., for affixing B.A, to my 
name. ‘I can’t think,” he would say, “ why you 
Oxford fellows, who profess to make the classical 
languages your main study, adopt the barbarous 
English form B.A., whilst we Cambridge men, 
though we subordinate the classics to the higher 
study of the mathematics, always use the correct 
academical style A.B.” To which I would reply, 
“Why, you see, sir, the world, at least, gives us 
credit for knowing a little Latin, if we know 
nothing else ; so we can afford to use plain English, 
whilst you are compelled to convince people that 
you do not altogether neglect Latin at Cambridge, 
by flaunting your Artium Magister before their 
eyes.” Being much addicted to genealogical 
pursuits, I find it convenient in pedigrees thus 
to make a distinction between a Cambridge A.M. 
and an Oxford M.A. 2. When and why did the 
Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries substitute 
their present initials F.S.A. for the older one 
F.AS.? 


Sir Henry Kitiecrew or Cornwatt.—Are 
there any portraits in existence or any engravings 
of Sir H. Killegrew, or of Katharine, his wife, who 
was the fourth daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, of 


Gidea Hall, Romford ? Tomas Birp. 
Romford. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE Newsprapers.—Will any of 
your correspondents give me the names and periods 
of issue of any old local newspapers published in 
the counties of Gloucester and Worcester? 

ALcERNoN 

Broadway, Worcestershire. 


Bristot. — Ought Bristol to be counted in 
Somerset or Gloucestershire? Will any of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me why Bristol, 
though the larger part is in Gloucestershire, is, by 
Camden, Fuller, Murray, Worth, and many others, 
always included in Somerset? The only reason 
that I can suppose is that the nucleus of the city 
was inSomerset. Isthis so? Bristol ic, whatever 
that may mean, a county by itself. 

Cuartorre G. Bocrr. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

[See 7% iv, 225.) 


Tae Wreck or THe BirkenneaD.—I should 
be thankful for information as to where the best 
descriptive account of the celebrated wreck of the 
Birkenhead is to be found other than that in the 
Annual Register for 1852. I should also be glad 


to be told of any wreck in modern times where 

the heroism and self-sacrifice so notable on board 

the Birkenhead were especially by 

their absence. . M. L, 
Aldershot. 


Henry Ratnsrorn —What evidence exists of 
his election to the Long Parliament? He is 
usually stated to have been member for St. Ives, 
in Cornwall, and to have been returned some time 
in 1647, with the Parliamentary Col. John Fielder, 
who was elected in the place of the poet Waller. 
This, however, is an error. The writ of Feb. 9, 
1647, under which Fielder was returned, was a 
single writ, the second seat for St. Ives being then 
occupied by Francis Godolphin. It is quite pos- 
sible that Rainsford was elected for some other 
of the Cornish boroughs, the returns to which at 
about the date named are lacking; but so far I 
have met with no proof of his sitting in Parlia- 
ment, As to his identity, there is little doubt but 
that the person intended is Henry Rainsford, of 
Combe, in Gloucestershire, who compounded for 
his estate in the sum of 900/.—a circumstance 
that scarcely fits in with Carlyle’s definition of 
him as “a Puritan,” and, moreover, casts some 
doubt upon his return to the Long Parliament at 
so late a date as 1647. W. Dz Prxx. 

Leigh, Lancashire, 


A Passage rrom Rusxiy.— Would some kindly 
disposed contributor give me the reference where 
I shall find the following description by Mr. 
Ruskin of the Buxton and Bakewell Kine ?— 

“ You enterprised a railroad through the valley, you 
blasted its rocks away, and heaped thousands of tons of 
shale into its lovely stream. And now every fool in 
Buxton can be at Bakewell in half an hour, and every 
fool in Bakewell at Buxton,” 

G. F. R. B. 


“ Lixcotn was, Lonpon 1s, AND YORKE SHALL 
pr.”—Thomas Decker, in his ‘ Wonderful Year 
1603,’ quoted what he termed a “ worm-eaten ” 
proverb to this effect:—“ Lincoln was, London is, 
and Yorke shall be.” Was there such a proverb 
current at that time? If so, can any of your 
readers mention other instances of its use, or say 
what was its origin and meaning ? 

H. Promer. 


Catnotic Act.—Did George 
IV. sign the Catholic Em:. _ ation Act in 1829? 


W. Winters. 
Waltham Abbey. 


‘Lecenpa Avrea.’—I have heard it said that 
some of the wild legends in the ‘Golden Legend’ 
of Voragine and other such-like literature have 
been condemned by Papal authority. Can any of 
your readers tell me whether this is so? I am, of 
course, aware that prominent Roman Catholic his- 
have pointed out from time to time that 
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these stories belong to the world of poetry, not to 
that of history. ASTARTE. 


Hewrrsox.—Can any one inform me where I 
could gain any information touching the life of 
Edward Henryson, LL.D., 1566, and also with 
reference to his son, Sir Thomas Henderson, Lord 
Chester, a Sessional Lord, who raised a tablet to 
the memory of his father, Edward Henryson, 
LL.D., in Greyfriars Churchyard, Edinburgh ? 
Edward Henryson, LL.D., was a senator, and re- 
sided a long time at Bourges, where he was for 
several years Professor of Civil Law. 

Wittram Henry HeEnpDeErson. 

9, Royal Crescent, Bath. 


Replies, 


TOM-CAT, 
(7™ S. v. 268, 309, 350, 455). 

Summarizing the statements made in ‘N. & Q.’ 
and elsewhere, so far as I know them, I would 
then ask what seems to me a necessary question. 
An English-Latin dictionary of 1693 and Bailey 
in one place give gib-cat as meaning a male cat. 
So do Wilkins and Coles, the latter in his ‘ Eng.- 
Latin Dictionary’ though not in his English one, 
while Grose gives it as a Northern word for the 
same. In another part of his dictionary Bailey de- 
fines it as an old cat, as do Sherwood and Johnson. 
Ash also, beside thus explaining gib-cat, has, 
“ Gibbe...... Any old worn-out animal.” Skelton, 
both in his ‘ Phyllyp Sparowe’ and in his ‘ Elynour 
Rumwmyng,’ Bishop Still, in his ‘ Gammer Gurton’s 
Nedle,’ Drayton, G. Peele, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and Middleton use it for a female cat. So, too, 
though Sherwood gives Maton as the French for his 
“ Gibbe, an old cat,” Cotgrave gives “ Maton, a cat, 
a pusse.” Marston, again, while using it for the 
same, seems also to intimate an old age unable to 
bear. Cf. the whole of the passage in ‘The Fawne,’ 
ia “secoss a hag whose eyes shoot poison, that has 
been an old witch, and is now turning into a gib- 
cat.” All these allusions to female cats tell against 
the supposed derivation from Gilbert. Lastly, so 
good a lexicographer as Jamieson, but one living 
still more northerly, has, ‘‘A name given to a 
male cat that has been gelded, for rendering him 
more diligent in hunting mice”; with which one 
may possibly connect “Gibbe our cat” in Chaucer's 
‘Romaunt of the Rose,’ 1. 6204, and the phrase 
“‘ Hunter Gibbe.” With it, too, one may compare 
the variant found in a ‘ Match at Midnight,’ 1633, 
and in Bulwer’s ‘Artificial Changeling,’ 1653, viz., 
“gib’d cats”; adding, that while there be no such 
— as gib, to geld or splay, there is the verb 
gtd. 

With these varied significations given to the 
word by various authorities, it seems to me very 


desirable that the question should be inquired 
into, and more especially this question, Are they 
provincial usages? All I find in the English Dia- 
leet Society’s publications are: Whitby, gib-cat, a 
male cat ; Cheshire, gib, a male ferret (and so in 
Leigh’s ‘ Cheshire Gloss.’); S.-W. Lincolnshire and 
Manley and Corringham, gid, a gosling ; and in 
various, gib, &c., a hook or hooked stick, i.¢., 
that which claws or catches a nut-branch or any- 
thing else. Br. NicHotson. 


An earlier example than any that has yet ap- 
peared in ‘N. & Q.’ of the use of tom as applied 
to the he-cat is found in the doggrel appended, 
entitled ‘ The Marvellous Cats.’ The verses appear 
in vol. v. p. 296, of Arlis’s Pocket Magazine for 
1820. As an end to this topic may soon occur, the 
lines may not prove infelicitous :— 

An honest Hibernian once gazing about, 
Espied two Tom cats in a fray ; 
Quoth he, “Ah! my dears; you shan’t here make a rout, 
I will soon put you out of the way.” 
So saying, he kicked ‘em both into a pit, 
And then closed it over with planks; 
He bid them adieu, and rejoiced at his wit, 
Which, he thought, put an end to their pranks, 
When telling his story one day to his friends, 
They asked what he found there next day; 
If, whether the Tom cats had followed their ends, 
Or whether they both ran away. 
“ Now by Jasus,” says Pat, “this I cannot endure, 
You think that the story 's untrue ! 
When I went the next morning I found, to be sure, 
Two tails—and a morsel of flue!” 
R. E. N. 


Bishopwearmouth. 


Tom=male is commonly used in the neighbour- 
hood of Liphook, Hampshire, when little animals 
or birds are spoken of. The word frequently 
stands by itself, as in the question, ‘‘Is it only 
the toms which sing ?” 7. ¢., only the male nightin- 
gales and cuckoos ; but it also appears in numerous 
compounds. I have heard tom-rat, tom-rabbit, 
tom-mouse, tom-hedgehog, tom-ferret, tom-weasel, 
tom-robin, tom-thrush, tom-blackbird, tom-pigeon, 
tom-turkey. Tom-cock is rarely used in referring 
to the domestic fowl, but such words as tom- 
brahma and tom-bantam are quite common. A 
sparrow, however, is a jack-sparrow, and a dog or 
larger animal is, I believe, never a tom. 

W. M. E. Fowter. 


This is the name most common in this part of 
the world for the male feline. He mounts the fence 
and sings, and his melodious voice may be heard 
afar. Tib I have heard as a name for a cat, but did 
not know its supposed derivation until I read of 
Tybalt, a cat of literature. Query, Is not tib-cat 
in truth a corruption of tup-cat? We have the 
form ram-cat—in fact there is a street in Brooklyn 
which the gamin knows by the name of Ram-cat 
Alley. If we may have ram-cat, why not tup-cat ? 
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Sow-cat for she-cat is a common expression among 
the black people in the South. Boar-cat would 
follow almost as a consequence. 
Joun E. Norcross. 
Brooklyn, U.S. 


The ‘ Little Boke of Philip Sparow ’ of Skelton, 
an elegy on the death of a pet sparrow belonging 
to Mistress Jane Scrope, of Uarrow Priory, has the 
following :— 

Gib, I say, our cat, 
Worrried her on that 
Which I loved beste ; 
So cannot be exprest 
My sorrowful heavyness, 
But al without redress. 


Ausert HarrsHorne. 


Probably as early an instance of the use of this 
term as can be found is the following, from ‘ Peter 
Pindar’s Prophecy ; or, an Important Epistle to 
Sir J. Banks on the Approaching Election of a 
President of the Royal Society.’ 1 transcribe from 
the original Dublin edition, 1789 :— 

Sir Joseph. 

Good! but, my friend, ’twould be a bleak November, 

To lose the chair, and sneak a vulgar member ; 

Sit on a bench mumchance without my hat, 

Sunk from a Lion to a tame Tom Cat. 

W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Surely some of your readers must remember one 
of Mathews’s very popular pieces, ‘ The Sale of the 
Tortoise-shell Tom Oat’! Tortoise-shell cats were 
then believed to be always females. Thus a tortoise- 
shell tom was considered almost priceless, Living 
in the north of England myself, I never heard a 
male cat called anything else than a tom-cat. 


H (7 8. vi. 47).—Some guesses of mine (they 
are no better) on this subject will be found in my 
* Principles of English Etymology,’ p. 359. The 
mispronunciation of h is not “a comparatively late 
phenomenon,” for some remarkably early examples 
may be found. It is common in the romance of 
* Havelok,’ about a.p. 1280. I enumerate several 
instances in my preface, at p. xxxvii, such as holde 
for old, hevere for ever, Henglishe for English, &c. ; 
whilst, on the other hand, we find Avelok for 
Havelok, aveden for haveden (had), &c. I believe 
a few sporadic examples may be found in Anglo- 
Saxon. Only last week I found ors for hors 
(horse) in an inedited A.-S. manuscript. 

Watrter W. Sxzar. 

The causes of the mispronunciation of h have 
been ably discussed by Mr. Douse, in his work on 
Grimm’s Law.’ Isaac 


Mr. Srrone will find some very interesting 
remarks upon this subject in Marsh’s ‘ Lectures 
on the English Language,’ pp. 353, 478. Prof. 


Marsh, like most Americans, affirms th — 
dropping and misuse of the aspirate are peculiar 
to England, and that Americans are never guilty 
of either offence. Are these bad habits in our- 
selves posterior to the founding of the great 
republic ? Cc. C. B. 


The very first author who notices the tendency 
to mispronounce this unhappy letter is, I suppose, 
Catullus, Carmen 84, in the Clarendon Press edi- 
tion of his ‘ Carmina Selecta,’ 1881. As the epi- 
gram consists of twelve lines only, and is very 
amusing, perhaps I may be allowed to quote it in 
fall 


Chommoda dicebat, si quando commoda vellet 
Dicere, et insidias Arrius hinsidias, 

Et tum mirificé sperabat se esse locutum, 
Cum quantum poterat dixerat hinsidias. 

Credo, sic mater, sic Liber avunculus ejus, 
Sic materous avus dixerat atque avia, 

Hoe misso in Syriam requierant omnibus aures : 
Audibant eadem hec leniter et leviter, 

Nec sibi postilla metuebant talia verba, 
Cum subité affertur nuntius horribilis, 

Ionios fluctus, postquam illuc Arrius isset, 
Jam non Ionios esse, sed Hionios. 


Who is the first English author who notices the 
mispronunciation of h I do not know. It would 
be interesting to ascertain. 

JONATHAN Bovcuier. 


There is a little handbook entitled ‘ Poor Letter 
H,’ published, if I mistake not, by Groombridge & 
Son, in which there is much on the subject of this 
ill-used letter which might possibly be of service 
to Mr. Srronc. As bearing on the question 
would it not be well to enshrine in the pages of 
*N. & Q.’ Horace Mayhew’s capital parody or 
skit upon the well-known enigma— 

’Twas whispered in heaven, 'twas muttered in hell, 
which appeared in 1850, and which runs as fol- 
lows :— 

I dwells in the Herth, and I breathes in the Hair ; 

If you searches the Hocean, you'll find that I’m there. 

The first of all Hangels in Holympus am Hi, 

Yet I’m banished from ’Eaven, expelled from on ‘Igh. 

But though on this Horb I 'm destined to grovel, 

I’m ne'er seen in an 'Ouse, in an Ut, nor an ’Uvel: 

Not an ’Oss nor an ’Unter e’er bears me, alas ! 

But often I’m found on the top of a Hass. 

I resides in a Hattic, and loves not to roam, 

And yet I’m invariably absent from 'Ome. 

Tho’ ‘ushed in the 'Urricane, of the Hatmosphere part. 

I enters no 'Ed, I creeps into no 'Art. 

Only look, and you ’ll see in the Heye I appear, 

Only ‘ark, and you 'll ear me just breathe in the Hear: 

Though in sex not an ’E, I am (strange paradox !) 

Not « bit of an ’Effer, but partly a Hox, 

Of Heternity Hi’m the beginning, and mark, 

Though I goes not with Noar, I’m first in the Hark. 

I’m never in 'Ealth—have with Fysic no power ; 

I dies in a Month, but comes back in a Hour! 


R. W. Hacxwoop. 


“ Poor letter h” has fared as badly in Italy as 
in England. Almost every Latin word beginning 
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with h drops that h in modern Italian. Thus 
hortus, a garden, is orto. E, Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Parroteum (7" §. v. 248, 437).—It is a 
man tradition that a source of oil suddenly 
flowed in the year of Christ’s birth at the spot 
where the stately church of Sta. Maria in Traste- 
vere now stands, the first church within the walls 
of which Christian worship was exercised, and the 
first dedicated in honour of the Blessed Virgin. 
The following inscription is still legible on the 
stone which records the tradition :— 
Nascitur tunc Oleum Deus et de Virgine utroque 
Oleo Sacrata est Roma Terrarum Caput. 
And “Fons olei” has from time immemorial been 
one of the titles of this basilica. 

A Roman friend, who many years ago gathered 
some details on the subject for me, quoted 
**Eusebio da Cesarea,” and employed the word 
petrolio, but whether this word occurs in the 
original I am not clear. He said that the oil 
gushed from the rock for the space of an entire 
day, and was at the time considered a prodigy ; 
the Christians later connecting it with the birth in 
the same year of “the Light of the World.” 

R. H. Busx. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


Sons or Epwarp III. (7™ 8. v. 468 ; vi. 17). 
—Your correspondent Mr. W. Rosinson 
says he has “‘ never known a child survive who 
was called after another previously dead.” I know 
of an instance. My maternal grandmother had 
two sisters named Hannah: the first, baptized 
Nov. 12, 1786, died March 12, 1788 ; the second, 
baptized March 4, 1789, died March 8, 1882. Her 
immediate relatives even say she attained one 
hundred years, inasmuch as she remembered 
walking to church to be baptized, a distance of 
over two miles. 8. B. Beresrorp. 

14, Ivy Lane, E.C, 


Me. W. Crark Rosinson (7 vi. 17) 
says, “It is strange, but in my knowledge of 
families I have never known a child survive 
who was called after another previously dead.” 
This is quite a new superstition tome. One would 
like to know if it be shared by others. In this 
village, of not forty cottages, are two women, both 
mothers of children, who had sisters bearing their 
Christian names who predeceased them. 

Leaton 


G. P. R. James : ‘Tue Commissioner’ 
vi. 27).—-So far back as 5% §. vii. 280, 299, the 
authorship of this work was discussed and claimed 
for G. P. R. James, and also for Charles Lever— 
with far more probability. A copy of the work is 
in my possession, in the original cloth boards, let- 
tered on the back, Dublin, 1843, pp. xvi 440, large 
8vo. It contains twenty-eight whole-page illus- 


trations on steel by “ Phiz,” and was issued in four- 


teen monthly , each containing thirty-two 
pages, like the novels of Dickens and Lever. The 
numbers are placed in the left-hand corner of the 
pages. The publishers are William Curry, Jun., 
& Co., and a list of the publications issued by 
them is inserted. 

The internal evidence is very strong in favour of 
attributing its paternity to the pen of Lever, as it 
is exactly in his style. Though the scene of the 
story is laid in England, yet it seems an applica- 
tion of Irish manners and customs, now long since 
departed, to the sister country. Adverse to this 
theory of authorship is the difficulty of supposing 
that Lever could have been coincidently writing 
it with other novels issued about the same time. 

Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


This author’s name is on the title-page of ‘De 
Lunatico Inquirendo. Allibone, as the Editor of 
‘N. & Q.’ correctly states, assigns it to Lever, but 
Allibone is not always trustworthy on such pointe. 
The preface alone was Lever's. Allibone also 
assigns to Lever ‘The Nevilles of Garretstown,’ 
whereas the real writer, as I was once at no small 
pains to discover, was the Rev. Mortimer O’Sulli- 
van, originally a Roman Catholic, afterwards a 
controversial preacher in the Anglican Church, and, 
as he tells Lever, an aspirant for the see of Meath. 
It was this circumstance that seems to have mainly 
led Lever to permit the paternity of ‘The Nevilles’ 
to be temporarily laid at his door. Allibone also 
says, but erroneously, that Lever wrote ‘The 
Mystic Vial,’ which he numbers “19” in his 
works; and also, “20. ‘The Heirs of Randolph 
Abbey.’” 

In his correspondence with Canon Hayman 
Lever mentions that a letter he indited to the 
Rev. Edward Johnson, asking him to write for 
the Dublin University Magazine, which Lever 
then edited, was, in mistake, addressed to G. P. R. 
James. “I had nointention whatever ofasking James 
to contribute, and now to explain would only vex 
him.” Lever’s letter to Johnson, besides soliciting 
literary aid, asked him on a visit to his house. 
James is found soon after not only in Lever’s 
magazine, but his guest at Templeogue. Here 
Major Dwyer met James in 1842. “James's 
story,” he writes, which was soon afterwards 
brought out by McGlashan, was entitled ‘De 
Lunatico Inquirendo,’ and although many assumed 
it to be by Lever himself, it proved a considerable 
failure.” McGlashan pruned freely. James abused 
McGlashan for having emasculated his jokes. Lever 
writes to McGlashan to beware of the “‘ Lunatico,” 
who had become dangerous from irritation, but 
suggests that as James had been dining twice a 
week with the Duke of Wellington, he had eaten 
himself into a more than ordinarily bilious temper. 

I have shown that other books besides ‘De 
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Lunatico Inquirendo’ have been assigned in error 
by Allibone to Lever. Many books, however, 
which Lever did write find no place in Allibone’s 
list, notably, ‘Cornelius O'Dowd,’ ‘Tony Butler’ 
(published anonymously), ‘One of Them,’ ‘Barring- 
ton,’ ‘ Luttrel of Arran,’ ‘Sir Brook Fosbrooke,’ 
‘The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly,’ ‘Gerald Fitz- 
gerald,’ ‘ That Boy of Norcott’s,’ ‘ Lord Kilgobbin,’ 
* Paul Goslett’s Confessions’ (one but little known), 
and ‘Continental Gossipings.’ Several of these 
are also omitted from the notice of Lever in ‘ Men 
of the Reign.’ The edition of Allibone from which 
I quote bears date on the title-page 1877. Lever 
died in 1872. ‘The Rent in a Cloud,’ which 
figures in the reprint of Lever’s books, is under- 
stood to have been the work of his daughter, just 
as the eighth book of the ‘ Peloponnesian War’ is 
ascribed to the daughter of Thucydides. 

Allibone’s list is swoln by a repetition at the 
end of eight books previously enumerated, in- 
eluding ‘ Kate O’Donoughue’—a slip for * The 
O'Donoghue.’ 

I have seen the following in a bookseller’s cata- 
logue. Ido not quite remember it as a produc- 
tion of Lever :— 

“625. Lever (Chas.) Maxims of Mo: O'Doherty, 
Bart., 18mo. 4s, 1849,” 

This is rather a long note in reply to a brief 
question ; but when the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ does 
me the favour of saying, “ What does our friend 
Mr. FitzPatrick say?” its prolixity will be the 
more readily condoned. 

W. J. FrrzParrick, F.S.A. 


I perfectly remember having ‘De Lunatico In- 
quirendo’ from a library in Birmingham in 1850, 
and that on the title-page it gave G. P. R. James 
asthe author. I forget what library is was from. 

F, G. Harris, 

11, St. James Road, Liverpool. 


Appitioys To Hattiwetr’s ‘Dictionary’: 
Donkin (7 §. v. 82, 164, 301, 503).—Dodkins, 
blanks, suskins, crocards, galley-pennies, and pol- 
lards were base coins, chiefly of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, whose value would depend upon that of the 
money they imitated, as well as upon the amount 
of the credulity of the persons upon whom they 
were palmed. Large quantities were manufac- 
tured in the Low Countries, and found their way 
here in bales of cloth, Apert HaRTsHORNE. 


Without knowing anything of numismatics, one 
may say that a dotkin is a Dutch coin, worth an 
eighth part of a stiver, which is a little more than 
penny, so that a dotkin is a trifle over half a 
farthing. This or the suskin was called in to the 
king’s exchanges by statute 9 Henry V., ch. ii. 
Blanks were so styled from silver, the colour being 
white. They were worth two-thirds of a groat 
(Leake’s ‘English Money,’ p. 146). They were 


prohibited as currency in Henry VI.’s reign. 

Crokards, or crocards, were French, and prohibited 

entry into England Edward I. They were to be 

carried to the table at Dover and exchanged, 

where they were new stamped by the king. I do 

not find a value given. CO. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


A dodkin (duitkin, Dutch) is a small coin of 
about the value of one farthing ; crocards, a sort 
of money some time current in England ; pollards, 
an ancient spurious coin in England. Query if 
not all ancient foreign coins ?7—certainly not Eng- 
lish. See Bailey. J. T. Ansort. 


*‘Memorrs or Grammont’ §. v. 469; vi. 
32).—To an earlier poet than Gérard may be applied 
the lines :— 

He who ballad never made, 
Nor rhymed without a flask of wine. 

At all events our old friend Horace writes :— 
Ennius ipse pater nunquam nisi potus ad arma 
Prosiluit dicenda. 

I hope that admiration for Horace is not yet a “ for- 

gotten cult,” like admiration for Virgil. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Newspapers (7 §. vi. 47).—Mr. J. W. Scorr 
will find much, if not all, the information he re- 
quires in Chalmers’s ‘ Life of 


Edinburgh. 


Freimsure or Frisure (7" S. vi. 68).—The 
difference in spelling is probably simply due to the 
fact that one represents the Mod.Ger. frei, and the 
other the O.Ger. fri. The Mod.Ger. ei, now pro- 
nounced like English y in fry, is the outcome of 
the O.Ger. i, pronounced like English ee in free, 
The intermediate sound was that of English ay in 
fray, and was represented formerly by ey or et; 
indeed, et is retained still, though the sound has 
altered. So in English we have the old Preece 
beside the modern Price. See Sweet, ‘ History of 
English Sounds,’ p. 229. Creer. 

E. L. G.’s query applies to a large proportion of 
all place-names. The French greatly alter almost 
all foreign names, and the French-speaking Swiss 
follow French usage. But while the German is 
Freiburg in the word given, the French and 
French-Swiss generally change the spelling and 
sound of the second as well as the first part of it, 
and write and say Fribourg. D. 

. oa communications to the same effect are acknow- 
ged. 

Rocxaut §. vi. 9).—This sea-girt peak was 
visited by my late brother Capt. _— a on a 
yachting expedition some years ago. His yacht was 
probably, the only one that ever touched shore, and 
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he acquired for the place all the affection of a dis- 
coverer. He obtained at the time among intimates 
the sobriquet of “ King of Rockall”; and many of 
them thought it no mean adornment of their stamp 
albums when he facetiously gave them his portrait, 
in the form of a postage-stamp, bearing the title 
with which they had dubbed him. I dare say I 
could find one even now if Astarre would care to 
possess it. I subjoin the chief particulars from a 
half-punning description he wrote of the place :— 


“Far away, athwart the dark blue waters of the 
Atlantic, 300 miles westward from the Scottish coast, 
and more than 200 from St. Kilda—the nearest land—is 
an island rock, with no name but Rockall. Its precise 
position is lat, 57° 36’ 20” N., long. 13° 41’32” W. Being 
considerably out of the ordinary track of vessels, it is not 
much known; and as it does not at present hold out 
sufficient inducement to attract ordinary tourists, it has 
hitherto been but little frequented. An English voyager, 
however, who landed on Kockall some few years since, 
having been much struck with the imposing grandeur of 
its position, as well as its capabilities, with a view to 
develope them hereafter, took formal: possession of the 
island, hoisted his flag thereon, formally establishing an 
independent sovereignty. 

“ His domain, it is true, is not a very extensive one ; 
in extreme length from N. to 8., including adjoining 
banks, it does not exceed fifty miles; nor is the average 
breadth more than twenty-five. The entire superficial 
area has been roughly computed at 512,600 acres. It 
possesses considerable diversity of hill and dale, and 
many beautiful glades, together with extensive tracts of 
table-land, admirably adapted for pasture, were they 
properly drained and brought into cultivation. Under 
existing circumstances, the island is suffering from excess 
of moisture, which renders much of it difficult of access. 
But the slight covering of water which now extends 
over these portions of the territory, that would other- 
wise be available for agricultural purposes, if the relative 
diameter of the earth be taken into account, is as insig- 
nificant as the film of water that would, after momen- 
tary immersion, attach to the surface of an orange, when 
compared with the thickness of the fruit itself. 

“The whole bed of the North Atlantic is, moreover, 
known to be gradually rising. Consequently, in course 
of time, more and more of the island will become avail- 
able for residence and for the maintenance of an in- 
creasing number of inhabitants, In the mean while, 
though the tracts adapted for the erection of dwellings 
are necessarily limited, Rockall and its vicinity offers re- 
sources in many respects unrivalled. The air is remark- 
ably pure, bracing, and healthy, and no other spot in 
the world affords greater facility for bathing. The sub- 
soil is granite, on which rest deposits of shell, sand, 
broken coral, gravel, &c. The granite is extremely 
suitable for building, and the supply is practically un- 
limited, while lime of the best quality can be obtained 
from the coral. The want of grazing Jand is more than 
compensated for by the inexhaustible supplies of fish 
along the surrounding banks, more especially during 
winter. Cod of five feet length have been taken between 
Rockall and Helen’s Reef, two miles distant. Sea birds 
resort to the spot for nesting. 

The bank immediately surrounding Rockall slopes 
gradually for about twenty miles a little E. of N., and 
about thirty-five miles W. of 8S. before a hundred fathoms 
soundings are reached. There is no very good anchorage 
near Rockall, nor are there any springs of fresh water 
on the island. There would, however, be no practical 


difficulty in excavating reservoirs in the rock to collect 
” 


the rainfall, 
R. H. Busx. 
16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


Asrarre will find, I think, in Capt. Basil Hall’s 
‘Fragments of Voyages and Travels,’ or the same 
author’s ‘ Patchwork,’ an account of his visit to 
Rockall, which may, perhaps, give her some of 
the information she wants. B. RB. 


There is a short description in ‘ Chambers’s En- 
cyclopeedia.’ ArtHor 
Llanelly. 


Prerson Famity (7" §. v. 507).—Mr. 
LESPIE should consult the late 
article on this family in 5" S. v. 93, and later 
notices of the picture of Major Pierson’s death in 
6% S, iii, 285, 393, 456. Ww. ©. J. 


As an addition to the interesting notices relating 
to that brave and sagacious soldier Major Pierson, 
I may state that I have the original design, in oils 
of a brown tint, for Copley’s great picture, now in 
the National Gallery. In its principal character- 
istics it is like the finished painting, with these 
exceptions: the women escaping on the proper 
left, wearing cauchois caps, are in the sketch 
devoid of clothes; this being with a view, of 
course, to correct drawing. In my design Major 
Pierson’s servant, who has just fired with fatal 
effect upon the French commandant, is in the 
ordinary infantry uniform. Inthe finished picture 
he is a black man, wearing a green coat and 
peculiar headdress. 

Some years ago I was asked by a relation of my 
excellent friend Lord Lyndhurst, Copley’s son, to 
sell the picture. The lady who wrote to me came 
from America ; and I absolutely declined, on any 
terms, to allow such a treasure to leave this hemi- 
sphere. The size of the design in oil is about 
three feet by two. 

I have also an engraving, published on Feb. 19, 
1781, at 73, New Bond Street, of “ Major Francis 
Pierson, of the 95th Regiment, who unfortunately 
lost his life the 6" of Jan"’, 1781, in an engage- 
ment with the French, on the Island of Jersey.” 
Under the small oval portrait is “ Robert Mar- 
cuard Scult.” It is of the head and shoulders 
only, as a young man, with an epaulette apparently 
on the right shoulder only, the powdered hair tied 
back, and a high white neckcloth and jabot ; the 
expression mild and intelligent. 

Major Pierson was the grand uncle, on the 
mother’s side, of the present Lord Chelmsford. 

Wituiam Fraser of Ledeclune Bt. 

Under the heading ‘ Attack on Jersey’ (7t» S, v, 27, 
129, 216, 270) much more will be found concerning the 
subject. } 


N anv M 1n THE Marriage Service (7 


iii. 105, 217, 315, 417; v. 513).—I should have 
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been di to characterize Mr. Rocrrs’s sug- 
gestion that M stands for mas or maritus and N 
for nupta as an ingenious rather than a simple 
explanation. In any case, it will not serve, I fear. 
Mr. Rocers appears to have lost sight of the fact 
that these letters are used as symbols in several 
other places in the Prayer Book, where this expla- 
nation would be quite inapt. In the Baptismal 
Service the priest is directed to say, “ N, I bap- 
tize thee,” &c., where N stands clearly either for a 
man’s orwoman’s name. In the Catechism we have, 
“Question: What is your name?” “ Answer: 
Nor M.” If there is any idea of sex about the 
symbols, N would surely here stand for the man’s 
name, as it is very unlikely that the more worthy 
ender would be given the second place. The 
etters appear again, not only in the Marriage 
Service itself, but in the formula for publishing 
the banns. And here I would suggest for the 
consideration of better Latinists than I can claim 
to be whether maritus and nupta could be pro- 
perly applied to merely affianced persons some 
time prior to the nuptials. Lastly (though I do 
not know that my list is exhaustive), in the Con- 
secration of Bishops, the oath of obedience runs 
thus, “I, N, chosen Bishop of the Church and 
See of N, do promise,” &. In this case it will be 
seen that the letter N serves both for the name of 
the bishop and the name of his see. . B. S. 

{ Many contributors are thanked for replies. The sub- 
ject has, however, been fully discussed. } 


Comscipence or Praciarism §. v. 365, 
510).—In reference to the interesting note by 
Miss Busk on this subject, I venture to correct a 
few and confirm some of the statements there 
given as to the celebrated papal Rosa d’Oro, and 
as to Pope Leo XI. 

It is stated in the note referred to that Leo XI. 
was “ cut off at the end of little more than three 
weeks.” Moroni, whose accuracy may generally 
be trusted, says that Leo XI.’s papacy lasted 
eighteen days. The unquestionably authoritative 
statement of the Gerarchia Cattolica, confirmed by 
the inscription on his tomb, fixes the duration of 
his reign as twenty-seven days. 

It has been abundantly shown, and from a time 
shortly subsequent to his death never doubted, 
that Leo XI.’s death was due to natural causes. 
But the striking circumstances of it were quite 
sufficient at that day (perhaps they would be so, 
ceteris paribus, at the present day) to convince all 
the gossipry of Rome that he was poisoned. It 
would seem that the first time this supposed fact 
was put on record with any semblance of authority 
was in a letter of Cardinal dx Perron to the King 
of France. His statement was to the effect that a 
poisoned rose was given to him at the function of 
the “‘ Possesso,” which caused his death. Nothing 
whatever is said of the Rosa d'Oro (the golden 


rose). Nor do I think that any Roman of that 
Roman world which interests i in such matters 
would imagine that there was any connexion 
between the roses on the sepulchre of Leo XI. 
and the Rosa d’Oro, or between it and the gossip 
concerning his death. Moroni, following the 
writers cited by Miss Busk, gives the circum- 
stances of the “ Possesso” of Leo XI. in perfect 
accordance with her statements. But there is no 
reference in them to the Rosa d’Oro. Leo XI. 
performed the ceremony of the “ Possesso” on 
April 17, 1605, and died on the 27th of the same 
month of that year. Moroni says that the motto 
on Leo XI.’s tomb is “ Sic floruit.” But, strangely 
enough, he is wrong. And (not at all strangely) 
Miss Busx is right. The words “Sic florui” are 
twice sculptured on the tomb, and, from the posi- 
tion of the letters and other indications, could 
never have been otherwise. The word floruit is 
not found on the tomb. 

Now for the Rosa d’Oro. Not only had that 
celebrated bit of goldsmithery no connexion with 
the death of Leo XI., or with the legends concern- 
ing it, or with the roses sculptured on his tomb ; 
it had no connexion whatever with the function 
of the papal “ Possesso.” Many writers have treated 
of the Rosa d’Oro ex professo. But the standard 
authority on the subject is ‘La Rosa d’Oro,’ by 
Carlo Cartari, Roma, 1648. It is a quaint little 
dumpty quarto volume, and contains a mass of 
curious matter. 

From very early times it was the custom for the 
Popes to carry the rose to the Church of S. Croce 
in Gerusalemme, on the fourth Sunday in Lent, 
and to give it on their return thence to the Prefect 
of Rome, who held their stirrup at dismounting. 
But already in the time of Benedict XIV. , accord- 
ing to Moroni, the origin of the ceremonial custom 
had become doubtful. ‘The learned Benedict 
XIV.,” says Moroni, “‘ examined the divergent 
opinions of certain liturgical authorities, who held 
a meeting, and who were in favour of the asser- 
tions of Calmet,” to the effect that (I somewhat 
compress the text of Moroni) Leo IX....... was the 
original institutor of this rite. Benedict XIV. 
declared this opinion to be ingenious, but did not 
admit it. He thought that Leo IX. meant to say, 
and said, only that whereas his predecessors had 
been wont to carry the Golden Rose on the fourth 
Sunday in Lent, he willed that the rose so carried 
should be furnished by the abbess of a certain 
convent, who was to supply it ready made, or two 
ounces of gold for the making of it. 

Other writers of ecclesiastical antiquities hold 
different opinions. Especially Gaetano Cenni, in 
vol. i. of his ‘ Dissertations,’ does not agree with 
Benedict XIV., but thinks Leo 1X. was the ini- 
tiator of the Golden Rose. But Benedict was in 
all probability right. 

P. Besozzi, cited by Moroni, gives the details of 
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the blessing of the rose, and the carrying of it in 
the left hand of the Pontiff to S. Croce in Geru- 
salemme, on the fourth Sunday in Lent, so that he 
might have his right hand free to bless the people 
as he went, and of his holding it continually in his 
hand during the Mass, except at the moment of the 
elevation of the Host, and finally of his giving it 
to the Prefect of Rome, when that officer held 
his stirrup at his return, at great length. 

Cartari gives the same particulars at even 
greater length, adding that if the Pope preached 
at S. Croce, he held the rose in his hand during the 
sermon, and, showing it to the people, commenced 
his discourse by observations ‘‘ on the blossoming, 
the redness, and the odour of the rose.” There is 
no word of the “ Possesso” in all this, nor can I 
find that the Rosa d'Oro ever was connected with 
that ceremony in any way. Of course all the 
world knows that the present practice of the Holy 
See is to send the Rosa d'Oro as a present to some 
one of the sovereigns of Europe. I am not able 
to say at what time exactly the practice of giving 
it to the Prefect of Rome was abandoned in favour 
of the modern usage. But I find in Cartari a few 
not uninteresting notices of variations in the 
ancient practice. Quoting Domenico Magni’s 
‘Notizia dei Vocaboli Ecclesiastici e dei Riti Sacri, 
he mentions that Sixtus IV., with reference to his 
own name, blessed a golden oak branch instead of 
a rose, and presented it to the Cathedral of Savona, 
his native place. Innocent IIT. sent four golden 
rings adorned with gems, instead of the golden 
rose, to Richard I. of England. Eugenius IV. sent 
the rose to Henry of England at a time previous 
to the regular adoption of the modern practice. 

To sum up: Leo XI. died a natural death, after 
twenty-seven days papacy. It is true that for a 
time he was popularly supposed to have been 
poisoned by a rose presented to him on the occasion 
of his “ Possesso.” The roses sculptured on his 
tomb and the inscription “Sic florui” were placed 
there in reference to his favourite device and 
motto, and had no reference either to the Golden 
Rose or to his death by poisoning. Lastly, the 
Rosa d'Oro has no connexion whatever with the 
pontifical ceremony of the “ Possesso,” 

A. 


Swirt to Sretxa (7" §. vi. 88).—W. P. is an 
odd person not to understand “ reason in roasting 
eggs.” Eggs used to be roasted in England in the 
days of peat or wood fires, and are still roasted in 
all other countries. The “reason” in the roasting 
is shown in waiting for the drop of moisture which 
exudes from the first crack, on which instant re- 
moval is needed, to prevent ill-taste. D. 


Sriruicate §. vi. 86).—I do not for a 
moment throw any doubt on Mr. E. Watrorp’s 
good story of the use made of this word, in a notice 
to trespassers, by Miss C. Sinclair, “the well- 


known authoress of thirty or forty years ago”; but 
I must respectfully demur to the theory that the 
word was invented by that lady, for I remember it 
as a bit of common slang at school, alas! quite 
that number of years ago, and more. Nor was it 
even then clothed with any prestige of novelty, but 
was employed freely and frankly in the threats of 
mutual violence which were not uncommon among 
us at that tender age. JuLian MarsHAa.t. 


I do not know when Miss Sinclair put up her 
board, but the word was in common use all over 
England more than “forty years ago.” See also 
the old parody on the ‘ Babes in the Wood’: — 

You scrag Jane, while I 
Spifticate Johnny. D 


Attar Frowers (7" S. iv. 387, 476; v. 291, 
437).—I would observe that the decoration of 
altars with flowers is of far earlier date than Chris- 
tianity. See Virgil, ‘Ecl,’ viii. 64; ‘ Ma, 
i. 417; iii. 25; Horace, ‘IV. Od. xi. 6. That 
flowers were placed on tombs is clear from 
Sophocles, ‘ Electra,’ 1. 896. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Srezt Pens (7" S. v. 285,397, 496; vi. 57).— 
As any positive date of the use of any metallic pen 
may be interesting, I have one of the year 1717 
(or literally mpccxvis.). It is in a silver case, six 
inches long and one quarter of an inch in diameter, 
which unscrews into two parts. One of these has 
a piece of solid plumbago and the other a silver pen 
(of the barrel shape) one inch and a half long and 
with a slit seven-eighths of an inch long, evi- 
dently made from a piece of sheet silver. The 
complete holder slips into two silver loops or clasps, 
and fastens an almanac and diary, which has a fine 
autograph “F, de Roos.” The title-page has:— 

“Nieuw Geinventeerde Koopmans Comptoir- en 
Schrijf- Almanach, op het Jaar onzes Heeren Jesu- 
Christi mpcoxvu. Na de Nieuwe Styl...... Door Jan 
Albertez. van Dam. t’Amsterdam. By d’Eere van Albert 
Magnus, ten Huyse van Cornelis Danckerts, op den 
Nieuwandyk in den Atlas, Met Privilegie.” E 

STE. 


Sweap (7" §. vi. 46).—This word is used in 
Lincolnshire, and has been from very old time, ae 
seen in the Lincolnshire clergyman’s translation of 
Horace :— 

So perfyt and exact a scoulde 
that women mighte geue place, 
Whose tatling tongues, had won a wispe, 
to stande before theyr face. 
The Persie see his foe so fell, 
and how he did him snape 
Thoughte impossible to resiste, 
ne wiste he how to scape. 
Drant’s Horace, 1567, M. vii. verso. 


It occurs in a note on Psalm xviii. in Matthew’s 


Bible, 1537: “Coales after the vse of the ecripture 
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signifie the sneapinges, the anger, or the 4 
of god.” R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Sranpine up at THE Lorp’s Prayer (7" v. 
429 ; vi. 18).—This used to be the custom at St. 
Andrew's Church, in Aberdeen, when I was a 
clergyman of the Scottish Episcopal Church, in 
1860. The congregation also stood when the deca- 
logue was read in the book of Exodus, and again 
at its repetition in Deuteronomy; also at the 
Trisagion in the Epistle for Trinity Sunday, and 
again at the summary of the moral law given by 
our Saviour as recorded by the Evangelists. 

It may be worth noting that the Communion 
Office of the Church of Scotland, dated March 30, 
1792, allows the minister to use the summary of 
the law above mentioned in place of the decalogue. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


None of your contributors at the above references 
alludes to the corresponding custom at those schools 
where a portion of the Bible was read at morning 
prayers. When I was at Blackheath School masters 
and boys always stood up when the Lord’s Prayer 
was read as a part of the Scripture portion, and the 
custom was kept up till about 1867. 

H. Devevinene. 

Castle Hill, Berkbampstead. 


Primrose Pata (7 §. v. 329, 390; vi. 49).— 
When the allegorical significance of the primrose 
is under discussion, it may not be amiss to allude 
to its employment in quite a different sense from 
Shakespeare’s by Spenser in ‘The Shepheards 
Calender,’ “Februarie,” 1. 166. The “Brere” 
(the “ bragging,” “ foolish,” “ proude weede,” which 
thought so much of itself and so little of the 
“ goodly oake” it grew beside) speaks thus :— 

Ah, my soveraigne ! Lord of creatures all, 

Thou placer of plants both humble and tall, 

Was not I planted of thine owne hand, 

To be the primrose of all thy land; 

With flow'ring blossomes to furnish the prime, 

And scarlot berries in Sommer time? 
Spenser, in his “Glosse” to this passage, gives 
The Primrose, the chiefe and worthiest.”” Does 
this refer to the primrose as the chief and worthiest 
of flowers? I presume that historically primrose 
is prime-rose=spring rose. Prime in the sense of 
spring is quoted above. Geo. Nettson, 

Glasgow. 


Convicts sHIPPED To THE Cotontes (7" ii. 
162, 476 ; iii. 58, 114, 193; iv. 72, 134, 395; v. 
50, 195, 376, 457).—Elizabeth Canning was 
sentenced, and given up to a merchant (as I 
showed in a former note), for transportation to 
New England ; yet, according to Mr. Henprixs, 
she was put on board a vessel bound for Phila- 
delphia ; but if sent to that city she could hardly 


reach New England. Can an instance be given of 

a vessel bound for Philadelphia touching at any 

New England port ? J. D. Borer. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


West Cuester §. v. 469; vi. 32).—This 
name for Chester was used in the last century in 
the ‘History of England’ published in the Uni- 
versal Magazine (see Sup., December, 1780), where 
it is stated that in 1717, “in the Castle of West- 
Chester, about two hundred prisoners taken at 
Preston were set free,” J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 


In Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1775) I find :— 

“ Westchester, 80 called to distinguish it from Chester 
in the Street in Durham, which lies to the Hast as this 
does to the West. The Saxons called it Leaga Cearten, 
i.¢., the Legion’s Town, because a Roman [the 20th | 
Legion quartered there. A Bishop's See.” 

Hutchinson, in his ‘ History of Durham,’ refers 
to “ Chester in the west” as lying near the scene 
of a desperate conflict between the English and 
the Northumbrian Danes, &c., occurring about 
941 (vide vol. i. p. 83. Smollet likewise makes 
mention of the furious battle ‘‘at West-chester” 
in young Edmund’s reign, R. E. N. 

Bishopwearmouth. 


Lorp BEACONSFIELD AND THE Primrose (7% 
S. v. 146, 416; vi. 55).—I know that Mr. T. E. 
Kebbel was intimately acquainted with Lord Bea- 
consfield, and stayed with him at his place in Buck- 
inghamshire, so I think that the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
may accept without doubt his statement as to that 
statesman’s favourite flower. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Queen Exranor Crosses vi. 29).— 
Crucis will find in the paper by Mr. Hunter, of 
the Record Office, ‘On the Death of Eleanor of 
Castile and the Honours paid to her Memory,’ 
printed in vol. xxix. of Archeologia, much on the 
point with respect to which he desires informa- 
tion. 

From an account before me of a paper read on 
the subject at Waltham in or about 1856, and 
evidently based to some extent on Mr. Hunter’s 
researches, the following references to the builders 
or designers of the crosses occur :— 

Lincoln.—Richard de Stow, occupied upon it for 
three years (1291-3), William de Hibernia receiv- 
ing twenty-two marks for making “ the rod, capital, 
and ring,” and carriage of them to Lincoln ; also 
Robert de Corf a small sum. 

Grantham, Stamford, Geddington.—No special 
record, but the last two may be found engraved in 
vol. iii. of ‘Vetusta Monumenta’ and vol. i. Brit- 
ton’s ‘Architectural Antiquities.’ 

Northampton, Stoney Stratford, Woburn, Dun- 
stable, St. Alban’s.—-All the work of the same 
architect, John de Bello, or De la Bataille—with 
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in one case a partner, John de Pabeham—the 
statues by John de Ireland. The “rod, capital, 
and ring” at Stoney Stratford by Ralph de Chi- 
chester, and payment also made to John Battle, 
Wm. de Ireland, and Alexander le Imaginator, 
who is elsewhere called Alexander de Abyngdon, 
and the same persons were employed in conjunc- 
tion with Battle the architect to execute the 
statues at Dunstable and St. Alban’s. 

Waltham.—Dymenge de Legeri alias Nicholas 
Dymenge de Reyns, is prominently mentioned, 
possibly a foreigner, but three Englishmen, Roger 
de Crandale, Alexander le Imaginator, and Robert 
de Corf (who supplied “ the rod, capital, and ring”), 
were associated with him. 

West Cheap.—Magister Michael de Canturia 
was the contractor, and no other person mentioned 
in connexion with it. It was more magnificent 
than any of the preceding, costing 300/.; but in 
1441 it was “‘rebuilt by John Hetherley, Mayor 
of London, and several wealthy citizens by permis- 
sion of King Henry VI. 

Charing.—Commenced by Master Richard de 
Crandale, who died Michaelmas, 1293, while the 
work was in progress. It was finished under the 
direction of Roger de Crandale. Ralph de Chi- 
chester and Alexander le Imaginator also appear 
to have been paid for similar portions of the work 
to that executed by them at other crosses. 

This extract from the paper read at Waltham 
may also prove serviceable :— 

** Some of the admirers of works of art in past days 
seem to have been unwilling to believe that works of 
extraordinary beauty could have been designed by 
Englishmen, they must turn to Italy. Hence Vertue 
and Walpole conjectured that the Eleanor crosses were 
designed by Peter Cavallini, a famous sculptor brought 
from Rome, either by the Abbot of Ware or the King 
himself, though this opinion was controverted by 
Bromley, Pilkington, and Gough. The late lamented 
antiquary, Mr. John Britten, failed to obtain any in- 
formation on this subject, although the public records 
were searched for him by Mr, Lysons, the keeper. The 
later researches by Mr. Hunter have, however, proved 
that, with one exception, all the persons engaged in the 
works were Englishmen, and it is only reasonable to sup- 
pose that they were also the designers, I must except 


also one Irishman.” 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 


P.S.—I find in the paper above referred to the 
usually accepted statement that “wherever the 
body of the queen rested in its way to interment 
the king afterwards caused a cross to be erected.” 
A note, however, by the editor of the ‘ Annals of 
England’ states, “These are not tokens of the 
affection of her husband, as usually supposed, but 
were erected by her executors in compliance with 
directions in her will.” Is this generally recognized 
now as the fact ? 


In answer to Cravux allow me to say that the dif- 
ference of opinion as to who designed and built the 
very proportionate and artistic monument at Walt- 


ham has been cleared up by the discovery of the 
ancient executorial rolls written and signed by 
Queen Eleanor’s executors, dated 1291-4. In these 
are the charges for erecting the crosses, with 
amounts of payments, names of workmen, &c. 
Petro Cavalini had nothing whatever to do with it. 
The name of William Torel occurs often ; probably 
he was the designer. The masons were Roger de 
Crundale and Dominique de Leger (also called 
Dominique de Reynes) ; the image-makers were 
William of Ireland and Alexander of Abingdon. 
The labour for masonry cost 951. ; for three statues 
of Queen Eleanor 10/., or 3/. 6s. 8d. each. The 
terminal shaft cost a considerable sum, part of the 
entry for which is gone. It was, no doubt, similar 
to the one erected on the cross at Northampton, 


which cost 261. for labour. The present terminal — 


is a poor substitute for the richly carved virge, 
anulus, and capite which once adorned it, but 
which was missing before the oldest illustration we 
possess. Probably it shared the fate of others, 
which were demolished by the bigoted Puritans 
about 1643. Many of the beautiful heads of crosses 
thus demolished were hidden in walls and other 
places, and have since been found. Those of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth century afford some idea 
of what the lost terminal of Waltham Cross was 
—_ (See Pooley’s ‘Stone Crosses of Somerset- 
shire.’) 

Waltham Cross was repaired slightly by the 
advice of Dr. Stukely, under the supervision of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London, in 1721 and 
1757. About the year 1791 it was very dilapi- 
dated, and the lord of the manor of Cheshunt, Sir 
G. Prescott, contemplated its removal to Theobald’s 
Park, near by—for better protection. Fortunately 
this was never carried out. In 1833-4 Mr. W. B. 
Clarke, architect, carried out a restoration of the 
two upper stages, but used very unsuitable stone ; 
the old has outlived the new. The present work, 
being carried out under the supervision of Mr. 
C. E. Ponting, architect, of Marlborough, and by 
Mr. Harry Hems, is to replace portions of the 
original, taken out by Mr. Clarke in 1833, where 
found fit, and insert durable Ketton stonework in 
place of Mr. Clarke’s Bath stone. The original 
1291-4 stone left in by Mr. Clarke will not be 
meddled with in the present restoration. 

J. TypDEMAN. 


Consult the Antiquary for this month, p. 27. 
Hic er 


Epirara (7 vi. 25).—Mr. Pierpornr will 
find the word bora in Dr. Murray’s ‘ Dictionary,’ It 
is marked as not naturalized. Its derivation is not 
free from difficulty. Mr. Robert H. Scott, in his 
‘Elementary Meteorology,’ says: ‘‘The Bora of 
Trieste and Dalmatia is known as a furious northerly 
wind, at the former locality sweeping down off the 
high plateau of Carinthia.”—P, 292. AsTarrE. 
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Hussar Peuisse (7" §. v. 287, 354, 398 ; vi. 
16).—In 1458 Mathias Corvinus, King of Hungary 
and Bohemia, formed a corps of light cavalry selected 
from among the nobles, one man from every twenty 
families, They seem to have been formidable 
troopt, making long and rapid marches. Each 
man wore a tiger’s skin slung from his shoulders, 
which he shifted from side to side according as 
the wind blew. Joun Caurcaitt Sixes. 

50, Agate Road, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 


There is no regiment of British cavalry wearing 
the “ empty sleeve jacket.” The officer referred to 
by A. B. represented in the picture was probably 
in the suite of one of the foreign princes present at 
the Jubilee celebration. OnEsIPHORUS. 


Carapoc, or Caractacus (7" v. 387; vi. 
13).—Cradock or Caradoc was the surname of the 
Lords Howden, a title now extinct; and I find that 
Debrett (I refer to the old and genuine edition) 
states “ His Lordship’s family is of ancient Welsh 
origin, claiming descent from Caradoc and the 
ancient princes of Wales.” What truth was there 
in this claim? Sir Bernard Burke says nothing 
about it, carrying the pedigree no higher than the 
first lord’s father, who was Archbishop of Dublin 
in 1772-8. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Macreapy (7 §. vi. 7, 75).—The mother of 
William Charles Macready was Christine Birch, 
daughter of a Mr. Birch and Christine Fry. She 
was a first cousin of the Birches mentioned by Mr. 
Fry. I bave heard from the Miss Skerrets that 
Mrs. Macready was the daughter of a medical 
man in Lincolnshire, from whence all these Birches 
came; and she left her home and went upon the 
stage, and acted at Liverpool. Macready, there- 
fore, was doubly by race born to the stage. He 
was taken into the boarding-house of Mr. William 
(not Thomas) Birch, the first cousin of his mother. 
Mr. Fry says, “One of Macready’s uncles was a 
Col. John Edward Birch.” I have never heard of 
him before ; but a Col. John Francis Birch, of the 
Royal Engineers, was brother of William Birch, of 
Rugby School. There were other brothers—Thomas, 
Walter, Henry, George, Jonathan. Walter, Fellow 
of Magdalen, was the particular friend of Walter 
Savage Landor, and in his life by Forster there is 
a chapter on the Birch family. Landor and most 
of the Birches were together at Rugby School. 
Should Mr. Arcner or Mr. Fry require further 
information as to the family of Macready, I should 
think they might inquire of Jonathan Macready, 
physician, in London, who was named after Jona- 
than Birch, especially mentioned in the ‘Remi- 
niscences’ as the best man he ever knew. In a 
notice by the Times newspaper of Macready’s 
*‘ Reminiscences’ it is said his mother was a Birch, 
a good Midland family. Birches, however, gener- 


ally draw from Lancashire. Nevil, Earl of War- 
wick, is in the pedigree of the Birches, and was 
used as a Christian name, and being left aside by 
them was taken up by the Macreadys. Edward 
Nevil Macready was a brother of W. C. Macready. 
In the Sunday Times of July 28 there was a chapter 
on Macready, called ‘ Macrediana.’ 
W. J. Birca. 


Deatnu or Cuarzes I. vi. 9, 56).—In 
the account of the last hours of Charles I. con- 
tained in Kennet’s ‘ History of England’ (1719), 
vol. iii. pp. 186-8, there is no mention of any 
friends with the king but Mr. Herbert and Dr. 
Juxon, Bishop of London. When summoned to 
proceed to Whitehall, 

“the king pass’d through the Gardens into the Park, 
where several Companies of Foot were drawn up, and 
made a Guard on each side, the Bishop walking on the 
King’s Right-hand, and Colonel Thomlinson (who had 
charge of him) on his Left,” 
When he was called to go on the scaffold “the 
Bishop and Mr. Herbert weeping fell upon their 
knees.” On the scaffold the king, “‘ taking off his 
Cloak and George, delivered his George to the 
Bishop, saying, ‘Remember.’” “An order was 
given...... to authorise Mr. Herbert and Mr. Mild- 
may to bury the King’s Body in the Royal Chapel 
of St. George.” After it had been taken to Windsor, 
“next Day came the Duke of Richmond, the Mar- 
uess of Hartford, the Earls of Southampton and 
indsay, and the Bishop of London” to inter it. 
See also ‘Celebrated Trials’ (1825), vol. ii. pp. 
83-86 ; and ‘ Time’s Telescope for 1816,’ pp. 6-10. 
In ‘Anarchia Anglicana,’ by Theodorus Verax, 
printed 1649, it is stated :— 

“His Majesty coming upon the Scaffold, made a 
Speech to the People; which could onely be heard by 
some few Souldiers and Schismaticks of the Faction who 
were suffered to possesse the Scaffold, and all parts neare 
it; and from their Pennes onely we have our informa- 
tions.”—P, 111. 

The other authorities say that he addressed his 
remarks principally to Tomlinson. 

J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool, 


It might be added that the four friends who at- 
tended the king’s burial at Windsor brought with 
them Bishop Juxon, who had attended the king on 
the scaffold, “ but he was not permitted to read the 
burial service as he had intended.” 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Erruscan City on Tae Site or Rome 
vi. 28).—The latest, fullest, and best description 
of the Etruscan remains found in excavating Rome 
is in Prof. J. H. Middleton’s ‘ Ancient Rome in 
1885,’ with maps, plans, elevations, sections, and 
references to authorities and the Transactions of 
archeological societies, all of the greatest value 
and interest, The geology of the site of Rome 


q 


or 
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and its vicinity is also original and instructive, 
and the work is the very best I have ever seen on 
the topography and archeology of Rome. 

E. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 
Madame de Maintenon, By Emily Bowles. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 
TuEnx is no exhaustive life of Madame de Maintenon in 
English ; and Miss Bowles would be the first to admit 
that her interesting and sympathetic book does not merit 
such a title. In French there are several so-called lives, 
but not one in the highest and best sense of the word. 
It is somewhat strange that ‘‘the most influential woman 
in French history,” as Dr. Dillinger calls her, should 
have no fitting literary monument raised in her honour. 
Doubtless it is to be accounted for partly by the crash of 
the Revolution and the long chain of portents that 
heralded it, and partly from the fact that Madame de 
Maintenon herself destroyed all possible written evi- 
dence that she was the wife of Louis XIV. Miss Bowles 
has written a book that, to the great majority of readers, 
will be found full of new and striking matter. To those 
who have not read the lately published volumes of M. 
A. Geoffroy, and the standard work by the Duc de 
Noailles, almost all the information in this little book will 
be found fresh. Of course we must not be understood 
to mean the common facts known by every schoolboy. 
No one can possibly judge of any of the circumstances 
of the strange and wonderful woman who for many 
years caused purity to be respected in the most dissolute 
court in Europe, who has not some considerable know- 
ledge of the character of Louis XIV. It has been the 
fashion for some time to treat the memory of Louis with 
contempt, This is, we think, a trick of manner caught 
from Thackeray. That he was a great king and a 
man of no ordinary intellectual power is beyond all 
doubt—selfish and vain, but, considering the way in 
which he was brought up, who can wonder at it. hat 
he openly lived with various mistresses and squandered 
large sums of money on them is true. But he never for 
one moment forgot that in him was vested the sovereign 
power, to be used for the well-being of France ; and in 
so far as he understood what was meant by it, he tried to 
do the best for his country. There is no doubt that, from 
areligious point of view, Madame de Maintenon was 
fully justified in marrying him, without the registration 
ever taking place. It was a good marriage, both in canon 
and civil law, though never openly acknowledged, and 
from that time the wife seems to have had but one aim in 
life, and that was to ensure the king’s salvation. Ambi- 
tion, comfort, ease, pleasure, even St, Cyr itself, had to 
give way to the ever watchful care with which she strove 
to make a godly and respectable life pleasant to her hus- 
band. Most likely one of the things that first attracted 
the king to her was her habit of telling him very plainly 
the truth at all times. It is pleasant to see the loving 
study Miss Bowles has made of this great and good 
woman's character; and we can only hope that it may be 
but the prelude to a greater and fuller life of one who 
has been so much maligned, 


Great tags of Victor Hugo. By Frank T. 
Marzials. (Scott. 

Mr. Marziats has written sanely concerning Victor 

Hugo. This does not seem high praise, but those who 

have made acquaintance with the wild fury of many of 

the great Frenchman's admirers and detractors will, we 

are certain, admit that sanity on such a subject is some- 


thing for which gratitude is due. No man of letters of 
our own time bas cut across so many deep convictione 
and so many popular prejudices as it was Victor Hugo's 
fortune to do, We all of us, who have any feelings 
at all beyond delight in the exercise of mere animality, 
have fervent beliefs on one side or the other concerning 
many of those things which Victor Hugo spent his long 
life in lauding or dragging through the fotid sewer 
of his scorn. That he was one of the t world-poets 
no one who has made acquaintance with hie works, even 
in the dull, blurred outline sketch of an English version, 
will dare todeny. That he had any coherent conception 
of living politics, any notion of the way in which society 
has evolved itself, is denied by most persons who do not 
accept “ the revolution ”’ as the new gospel of humanity. 
How it came to pass that one so wide-minded as he can 
have looked upon the extremely narrow fanatics who 
were responsible for the wild talk and wilder deeds of 
the great French upbeaval as anything more than tran- 
sient phenomena in the great drama of world history we 
have been always puzzled to explain. Victor Hugo wrote 
much concerning the history of the human race, but it 
was a subject he had never mastered in any one of its 
almost infinite details. His books show this, To sucha 
man, a poet of a high order, with a vivid interest in the 
present and passionate ardour for the welfare of his 
fellow creatures—a Frenchman, too—it was natural that 
the great revolution, so near at hand in the days of his 
childhood, should cast a shadow out of all proportion to 
its historical importance. It is hard, however, to under- 
stand how one who hated cruelty of every kind, who 
carried on a life-long war against the punishment of 
death for even the most atrocious criminals, could look 
with affection on men who, whatever good intentions 
they may have had, showed a thirst for blood which 
equals the worst acts of the kings and priests whose 
deeds he loathed, 

Mr. Marzials, when he undertook to write this life of 
Victor Hugo, must have been aware that he was setting 
about a task of very great difficulty, He evidently 
entered on it with no light heart, but with careful pre- 
paration, and a serious desire to tell the whole truth. On 
some points we differ from him, but they are not ques- 
tions of fact so much as of literary criticism, If we could 
separate the plots of Hugo’s prose stories from the lan- 
guage and the character drawing they would be well-nigh 
perfect, We have, however, always felt that they are 
marred by presenting to our scrutiny a ead, terrible world, 
such as no human beings have hitherto been called upon 
to inhabit, Victor Hugo's present fame has been obscured 
far more by the rant of his admirers than by the invec- 
tives of theological or political obscurantists. A calm 
and healthy estimate like that given us by Mr, Marzials 
will do much good. We trust that it may find a French 
translator. Dispassionate estimates of this kind are 
much wanted across the Channel, where politics and reli- 
gion cut across the literary hemisphere in a way they 
never have done here. 


THE Quarterly Review for July opens with a picture 
of sunny France when the mad Valois kings ruled her, 
and the conflict between Rome and the infant party of 
reform was dividing courts and families. Amid those 
contending forces Gaspard de Coligny, Admiral of 
France, stands out a prominent figure, commanding the 
respect even of those who differed from his theology, 
which is saying a great deal for the admiral, In the 
* Reminiscences of the Coburg Family’ we have an 
article dealing with very modern history and with a 
reigning house which has, by means of its brains, ex- 
ercised an influence in European affairs entirely out of 


all proportion to the size of its dominions, It is curious 
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to read of the late Prince Consort's elder brother, Duke 
Ernest, arriving at a little Thuringian town, once the 
cell of an old-time hermit, St. Blasius, and finding it in 
full revolution, which he promptly quella by meeting 
the rebels under the wing of a tipsy innkeeper, hear- 
ing their grievances, and bowing them out. Whether 
any beer was broached on the occasion we do not hear, 
The Prince Consort's views on the state of Germany in 
1848 are interesting, as is also the information that he 
was never so strong a Constitutionalist as Duke Ernest. 
From politics to music is a somewhat wide leap, but we 
are glad to take it to get into the + omy of ‘ Wagner 
and Liszt.’ The story of the friendship of these two 
musical geniuses is always full of interest, and not 
seldom of yon It is touching to watch Liszt devoting 
himself to Wagner’s comfort and Wagner's success, The 
crown of unselfishness must be awarded to Liszt. 


Tue Edinburgh Review for July is full of subjects of 
interest in art, in politics, and in religion. ‘The Poems 
of Michael Angelo’ and the ‘ Heptameron of Mar- 
guerite of Navarre’ belong to that period of conflict 
between great contending forces variously known as the 
Reformation and the Renaissance, which, in fact, are 
but two of the principal aspects of a many-sided period. 
We do not feel quite so confident as the reviewer that 
the dialogues of the ‘ Heptameron’ were ever actually 

ken by real Osiles, Saffredents, and Dagoucins, but 
they represent real thoughts and feelings, which in- 
fluenced living men and women of the day. France has 
a large share in the July Edinburgh, for to her history 
belong likewise the Maréchal de Villars and M. de 
Falloux, the one a “warrior of all but the highest 
order” in a day of great generals, the other a devoted 
follower of a lost cause of a type rare in any age. M. 
de Falloux, the friend of Montalembert and Lacordaire, 
and the De la Ferronays, with whom we have been made 
intimate by the touching ‘ Récit d’une Sur ’ of Madame 
Augustus Craven, is a character in contemporary history 
well worth study. We see here how he hoped against 
hope, and strove against the ineluctabile fatum which 
closed France to the exiled prince, who would not re- 
enter it at the price of the white flag of Henri 1V. and 
Jeanne d’Are, The reviewer doubts much whether it 
really was the flag of either. Perbaps he is right; but 
the refusal is characteristic of a race which in exile 
learned nothing and forgot nothing. If it could not be 
taught even by the horrors seen by the ‘ English Eye- 
witnesses of the French Revolution, it may well be 
believed that no lessons would ever avail that house. 
Calmer scenes greet us in ‘ The Ochtertyre Papers’ and 
the ‘ Poems of William Barnes,’ to both of which sub- 
jects the Ldinburgh does full justice. 


No. XIII, of the Bookbinder (Clowes & Sons) begins a 
new volume. It reproduces one or two lovely bindings 
by Le Gascon and Reynes, and some early oak bindings. 


Rev. Joun Rieavup, B.D.—An occasional contributor 
has been removed in the Rev. John Rigaud, B.D., one 
of the senior fellows of Magdalen College, Oxford, who 
died at his residence in Long Wall, im that city, on 
July 27, at the age of sixty-seven. Almost the whole of 
his life was spent in Oxford and under the shade of his 
old college ; and in both he was well known for his 
benevolence of character as well as for the active interest 
he took in many charitable and useful institutions, 
Many readers will remember the numerous articles 
contributed to our pages by his brother, Major-General 
Rigaud, who predeceased him about three years. Those 
in particular who know Oxford will not need to be 
reminded of the close tie that existed between the 
brothers, having its prototype in the Brothers Cheeryble 


in * Nicholas Nickleby.’ Mr, Rigaud was the son—the 
youngest, we believe—of Mr. Stephen Peter Rigaud, M.A 
formerly fellow and tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
afterwards Savilian Professor of Geometry and of Astro- 
nomy in the university, a man highly distinguished for 
his scientific attainments. 


Joun B.D., Dean of Chichester.—It 
seems right that ‘N. & Q.’ should preserve some record 
of this able churchman, scholar, and poet, who was also 
an antiquary of no ordinary stamp. He was born at 
Smyrna (where his father was a merchant), August 21, 
1813, and so early as 1835 was the translator of Bron- 
sted’s ‘ Vases Panathenaiques,’ and in 1839 the author of 
the valuable ‘ Life and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham.’ 
At the mature age of twenty-eight (not twenty-two, as 
stated in Foster’s ‘ Alumni’) be matriculated at Oxford, 
becoming a “Fellow Commoner” of Worcester College, 
whence he obtained a second class (classics) and (what 
was more appreciated by his contemporaries) the Newdi- 
gate prize for English verse (by his truly beautiful poem 
of ‘ The City of Petra’), both in 1845; a fellowship of 
Oriel College (which he held thirty years) in 1846; the 
Elleston Theological Essay in 1847; and the Denyer Theo- 
logical Essay in 1851. He was long an Oxford celebrity 
as Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford, 1863-76; one of the 
select preachers of his University 1860-61 and 1878-79; 
Gresham Lecturer in Divinity (London) 1868; and 
finally, in 1875, Dean of Chichester, in which city he 
died August 4, 1888, within a few days of his age of 
seventy-five. Ever active and most energetic in all 
things, he was an indefatigable writer, and his death is 
said to have been accelerated by his disregard of proper 
rest from his literary labours. 


Octavius Morcay.—We much regret to hear of the 
death, at his residence, Newport, Monmouthshire, of Mr. 
Octavius Morgan, in his eighty-sixth year, Mr. Morgan, 
who sat as a Conservative for Monmouthshire from 1841 
to 1874, wrote many works of value, and was almost 
from the first a contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ His late con- 
tributions have generally had reference to clocks and 
clockmakers. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith. 

Ws cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Mr. B. Conen, 97, Wynn Street, Birmingham, will be 
~ of any information regarding the early history of 

ews in Birmingham. 

W. S. Bewioxe (“Birth of a King ”).—See 7* 8. i. 
428, 478. 

CorricEnDuUM.—P. 92, col. 1, 1. 6 from bottom, for 
“dekaden” read Orkaden, 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


FREDERIC 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Twition by 


DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 


EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1. NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 
SCHICHTEN. With Notes, Questions for Conversation, and 
Vocabulary. Twenty-sixth Edition. clo 


2. GOETHE’S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's Travels in Italy.) With Literary and Biogra- 
phical Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Eighth Edition. 
i2mo. cloth, as. 6d. 


3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
wen Tables, and Index. New Edition. 
“ Dr. Bates the historical and geographical in- 


formation 
(IL) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
A Collection of Modern German Plays. 

—Contents: 1. EIG BNSINM. 2. DICHTER UND PAGE. 

DER HAUSSPION. With Notes and Vocabulary. Tenth 
Eaition. 12mo. cloth, 98. 6d. 

te —Contents: 1. DER PROZESS. 2. EIN THEURER SPASS. 

LIST UND PHLEGMA. With Notes and Vocabulary. Fourth 
baits tion. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Parts I. and II. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 


Part IlIl.—Contents: DER GEHEIME AGENT. In Ade, By 
HACKLANDER With Notes. Second Edition. . cloth, 


(IIL) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Twelfth Edition. 
12mo. cloth, 18, 6d, 
Crown Svo. 48. 6d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 


BILDER. Abridged from his ‘ Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 
des neuen Continents’ (Personal Narrative of Travel, &c.), « 
*Ansichten der Natur.’ With Notes, Scientific Glossary, an 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 
“ Ranks far above the ordinary run of educationai books.. +The 
notes and scientific glossary are written with great lucidity.” 


“We cordially recommend the book to in of ofan 
and improving reading-book for the middle or higher 
forms.”—Academy. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth 2%. d. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 


German, with English Vocabulary by T. MATTHAY. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 5a. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


(Hamiltonian System). With an Interlinear Translation, Hotes 
and an I ntroducti ae onteion the Elements of Grammar, by L. 
BRAUNFELS and A. ©. WHIT 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 


Price 1s. (Large Folding Sheet), 


TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


SUBSTANTIVE (according to Becker), to be used with every 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. VON BOHLEN. 


12mo. 48. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 


DANISH or NORWEGIAN. To which are added Extracts from 
Danish and Norw n Historians. With Explanatory Notes and 
a Vocabulary. By J. W. FRAEDERSDORFF. 


12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 


AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition. 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3a, 


Fifteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 


tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 6d, 


LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 


Use of English Students, to facilitate the practice of Translating 
from English into French. With Notes by G. A. NEVED —KEY 
to the same, 3s. 

1%mo. cloth, 5s. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 


the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. ~ 4 A. BIAGGI, late Professor of 
Italian in Queen's College, London. 


New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 
tracts from Italian Prose Writers (from the Thirteenth Century to 
the Present Time). Preceded by a Selection of Easy Sentences, 
with Notes for Beginners. 

Twelfth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 
vised and oa Tmoreved by A. GALLENGA, late Italian Professor at 
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